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TERMS: 


A NEW YEAR. 
( UR other years have slipped away, as slips the flower 
its sheath : 
with hands held out we grasp a gift the 


Once more 

Fathe 

give Him thanks for length of days, for joy that 

comes with breath 

For home and books and happy work, for children and 
for friends 


And 


All in the midnight and the frost we sped the old year 
out 
All in the dawnlight and the glow we bid the new 
year in! 
The King is dead! Long live the King !—'tis aye the 
clamorous shout; 
And ever ‘tis with mirth and hope the new-born reigns 
begin 


What yet may wait of care or grief to-day we cannot 
tell 
Another year, another start, another chance to do 
What lieth closest to our hand: God loves us, all is well, 
Disdaining fear, we greet the year, whose first white 


leaves are new Maroaret E. Sanaster 


THE ART PERENNIAL 

YHERE is one art which has never fallen into decadence, 
T but which, having existed almost since the beginning 
of the world, bids fair to flourish with undiminished vigor 
as long as time shall endure. It always enjoys favor, and 
those who practise it exert a magical power whose spell 
none dreams of resisting; rather is each new magician 
gladly welcomed, and his name, or hers, placed in the list 
of those who add a charm to existence. This delightful 
art begins its fascinations for us as soon as intelligence 
awakens, and all through life we welcome the products 
of the story-teller’s skill 

“Tell us a story,” say the little ones, and they listen 
eagerly to Bible stories and fairy tales, exacting with their 
innocent imperiousness the strictest accuracy in the fre- 
quent repetitions, as they resent the slightest deviation 
from the original, and promptly correct involuntary 
changes made by the narrator. In these favored days 
children have a literature of their own, and stories are 
written especially for their delectation — some of them 
with threads of instruction deftly woven in their absorb- 
ing interest, while others are pure fun and healthy enjoy- 
ment. Yet the old ones never lose favor, and although 
learned researches demonstrate the undeniable antiquity 
of some of our favorites, they glow with ever-fresh inter- 
est and novelty as each generation listens. 

Story -teliing and story - reading survive all attempts 
to stifle them, and before the invention of printing the 
world was indebted to its “legendary lore” for much 
more than mere entertainment; and the Muse of History 
learned a lesson when Sir Walter Scott made a new <e- 
parture in novel-wriling, and was proud to borrow his 
method and fill her pages with glowing lifelike creations. 
An odd little incident illustrating the power of the story 
was related by a lady belonging to a large household, 
whose head subscribed for a certain weekly because a very 
great man had been induced to write a series of articles 
for it. For a time these interesting essays were faithfully 
read and critically discussed, but their attractions seemed 
to wane, while at the same time there arose an apparent 
rivalry about securing the paper, and a suspicious restless- 
ness until each one of the family had accomplished a pri- 
vate perusal. An imprudent word revealed the secret, 
and there was a common confession that the thrilling ad- 
ventures and startling situations of a sensational serial 
were the real interest, the thoughtful articles being re- 
served for duty reading or totally ignored 

The serial is not by any means a modern invention, and 
it is rather pleasant to recall the clever young woman who 
used it so long ago, and so effectively, as she told stories of 
‘the golden prime of good Haroun al Raschid.” In the 
thousand and one nights during which she untiringly 
continued her marvellous narrations, Scheherezade main- 
tained their interest, and artfully broke off at the thrilling 
moment which in our day is followed by the inexorable 
words, ‘To be continued.” There are some people who de- 
clare that they cannot read a story in parts, or if they make 
the attempt find themselves hopelessly confused by the 
effort to remember from week to week or month to month. 
They look with astonishment at the clear-headed beings 
who can kee p up with several serials simultaneously and 
never tangle their plots nor mix up their characters, To 
these of us who like serial stories, and most of us do, 
what a charm they possess! We taste daintily instead of 


devouring at one swift reading, indulge in delightful 
speculations about the plot, and make gradual aequaint- 
ance with the personages, just as we learn to know people 
in real jife. 

Story-telling is always a fine arf, but in this open cen- 
tury there is scarce any concealment of the artist's meth- 
We are bidden to admire and be astonished by the 


ods. 
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vastness of the labor which has produced such results; in-- 
timate details are furnished, and we can almost estimate 
the amount of midnight oil consumed during the elabo- 
rate preparations. Yet whether we see ‘the wheels go 
round” or get our fiction in its simplest form—one and 
all, young and old, in a healthy state of mind—we dearly 
love a story. ; 


OFF FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


“ & LL ashore that’s going!” It is the big steward 
with the white bands on his arm—the one who 
speaks English. He is squeezing himself through a dense 
mass of people, representatives of almost every national- 
ity, packed in the companionway of the saloon-deck. In 
ove hand he wields, as a policeman his club, a huge bell 
of the old-fashioned country-tavern pattern. ‘‘ All ashore 
that’s going!” The combined efforts of brass and lungs 
are continued. The crowd moves but slowly. People 
are twisted in circles as they stand. Passengers are in 
danger of being swept ashore ; visitors of being carried. 

The saloon is full of flowers. One end of the long 
table is strewn with letters and telegrams. Some one 
comes eagerly, tossing them over with quick and nervous 
movements till the looked-for missive is found. Some 
one else comes and looks them over leisurely, turning 
away with none. He is the passenger that examines 
every card on the flowers as he walks a slow circuit of 
them. 

The pretty young woman in furs and opera hat is kiss- 
ing with perfunctory manner a short round-faced man in 
a gray suit and Derby hat. ‘‘To spend the winter at 
Cannes,” saysa by-stander. ‘‘ That's her husband, I saw 
her dance at the Lyceum last week.” 

Just at the head of the stairs a man with waxed mns- 
tachios sits. The girl who is with him Jéans well back in 
the corner. He has one hand on his hip, the other on his 
knee, and his elbows crooked, while he turns facing her 
and speaks. Every one looks at them. They see no one 

The gang-plank, swung aloft to tackles, is being hauled 
back, the stevedores pulling in unison. ‘‘ No, yer can’t 
climb that.” It is the customary third-class passenger— 
an old woman, of course—who is always three minutes 
late. Two big fellows push her along to the after-plank, 
grabbing up her boxes and bundles as they go, and she is 
rushed aboard, one end of the narrow bridge tilted in the 
air 

‘Up with yez!” It is another belated passenger scal- 
ing the ships side from the shed roof, his carpet - bag 
tossed afier him. There are always these ‘‘ never-on- 
times,” though, for any and every voyage one wants to 
take, and to whatever port. 

Professor Prodgers leans over the rail of the upper deck, 
his thin body outlined against the sky. His steamer cap 
—the old-fashioned kind that John Leech always drew, 
with the two tie-strings sprouting out of the top—is pulled 
over his ears. His long gray ulster is buttoned close 
about his thin legs. Around his neck is the soft wool 
muffler we all know so well. 

**I’m glad we're off at last,” I said to him. For a time 
he did not answer. Major Clendennin was at the very 
end of the pier; the Professor had caught sight of him, 
and held his cap aloft in answer to his signal. There are 
times when the dear old man fears neither wind nor 
weather, 

“IT made my first voyage nearly forty years ago,” said 
a perfect stranger, who joined usat that moment. ‘‘I've 
lost all the old thrill of expectancy. There isn’t a port on 
the Mediterranean I have not visited. I always know 
very well, too, I shall see the same monkey grinning at 
me from Gibraltar that I saw there ten years ago. The 
same garrulous old gypsy will mcet me at the Alhambra. 
He wears the bull-fighter’s leggings and sombrero, poses 
for the artists, and tells you the usual lies about Fortuny 
and the painters. Then there'll be the cabman at Monte 
Carlo whose father was ruined in one night’s play. And 
at Venice—” 

The Professor had moved away. « One of the mysteries 
of life has always been to me why disagreeable people 
should have opportunities to travel. L. 7 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF 
PATRIOTISM. 


2 ingy + New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution, a body of women well known 
for their spirit of progress and liberality, has just taken 
a noticeable step which exemplifies its own aims and 
principles, and those of the parent association, the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. This important move is the founding at Barnard 
College of a Chair in American Colonial and Revolution- 
ary History, the work to be sustained at present by an 
amount raised annually, while the endowment fund is 
being accumulated for the future permanent historical 
professorship. 

This is the first enterprise of its kind yet entered upon 
by any of the patriotic orders of either men or women, 
and it would seem to be one of broad scope and lasting 
influence and usefulness. Such historical advantages 
have long been needed in New York, and that the oppor- 
tunity for such knowledge should be made possible by 
the feminine descendants of Revolutionary patriots in the 
sister institution of old King’s College, makes the event a 
more happy and fitting one than it could have been with- 
out such associations. 

The Chapter, during its four years of existence, has con- 
tinually showed a generous recognition of its obligation 
to put into practice its avowed aims and principles; it has 
given largely to the Mary Washington Monument Fund, 
the fund for presenting to France a statue of Washington 
from the women of America, to the placing of Mrs. Ben- 

amin Harrison's portrait in the Executive Mansion at 
yashington, and other enterprises of national interest; 
and in this new project is demonstrated the Chapter's in- 
creasing means, experience, and concerted action. The 
plan had been warmly sanctioned by President Seth Low, 
the faculty and trustees of Barnard College, among them 
Mrs. Seth Low herself, a member of the New York Cit 
Chapter, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Noa: Davis, LL.D., Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. 
James 8. T. Siranahan, and Frederic R. Coudert, LL.D. 
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President Low has declared it his intention to set a 
one of the most commodious halls of Columbia College 
wherein to hold the lectures of the course, and lias opened 
the doors for free access to all members of the Chapter. 
A series of these lectures will be delivered each year by 
different historians, the most reputed in their specialty, 
and a new and strong impetus will thus be afforded for 
systematic and thorough study of that period in our 
country’s annals most decisive in its outcome and most 
replete with interest and romance. 

On Saturday afternoon, January 5th, the Chapter made 
the occasion of its annual celebration of the anniversary . 
of Washington’s wedding-day the time for formally dis- 
closing its intention to found this Chair of Colonial and 
Revolutionary History at Barnard College, and President 
Low, Bishop Henry C. Potter, who is chaplain to the 
Chapter, and other prominent men delivered short ad- 
dresses on the subject. The function took the form of a 
reception from four to seven o'clock at Sherry’s, in the 
pink ballroom, the decorations being of a patriotic char- 
acter. Invitations to be present were extended to the of- 
ficers of the Colonial Dames of the State of New York, to 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and other distin- 
guished guests, and a collation was served during the 
hours of receiving. Mrs. Donald McLean, the recently 
elected regent of the New York City Chapter, welcomed 
the visitors, assisted by the new board of officers Miss 
Mary Van Buren Vanderpoe!, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Miss 
Jeanne C. Irwin-Martin, Mrs. William H. Stewart, Miss 
Emma G. Lathrop, Mrs. John 8. Wise, and Mrs. Mary 
Wright Wootton. 

The occasion also inaugurated the Chapter’s new order 
of social entertainment, as hereafter it will give regular 
monthly reunions, at which papers and talks on American 
history will be leading features, together with pleasant 
social intercourse among the members and their guests. 


MUSIC. 


N Monday evening, December 17th, a brilliant andi- 
ence assembled at the Metropolitan Opera-house to 
witness the production of Bemberg’s laine. The com- 
poser, who came to this country in order to direct the re- 
hearsals of his opera, was present on the occasion of its 
first performance ; the cast was an ideal one, comprising 
such artists as Madame Melba, M. Plancon and the bro- 
thers Reszké; and those who listened to the pretty melo- 
dies, and to the faultless manner in which they were sung, 
were evidently in a mood to enjoy—not to criticise. Of 
all the ‘* ldyls of the King,” ‘* Elaine,” by reason of its 
dreamy loveliness, exquisite tenderness, and ethereal deli- 
cacy, seems farthest removed from the glare of the foot- 
lights, and most exclusively shielded from sacrilegious 
attempts to adapt. it to melodramatic uses. I's atmos- 
phere is purely poetic. But, unfortunately for the poem, 
the picturesque characteristics proved irresistible, and 
wholly effaced the realization of its limitations. So 
Lancelot was made to love Elaine ecstatically ; Guinevere 
to send Elaine a casket containing her favur—stolen by 
the Queen from Lancelot in a fit of jealous rage—and 
Elaine, slain by the supposed proof of her lover's incon- 
stancy, to take her last farewell guided by a hermit in- 
stead of by the “dumb old servitor” of the poem. As 
if to point the irony of the last change, M. Edouard de 
Reszké, whose vibrant tones possess extraordinary power, 
was selected to pilot the barge containing the “lily maid 
of Astolat,” and to deliver ber last message ina line of 
ringing declamation. It is certainly advisable to forget, 
as far as possible, Tennyson's exquisite verses, and to 
abandon hens of preserving poetic conditions. If one 
only thinks of Bemberg’s music as agreeably reminiscent 
of Carmen, Lohengrin, Massenet’s graceful strains, and 
even of the composer's preity songs, and if one considers 
Elaine in the light of opéra comique—not grand opera, as 
it is called—thex an appreciative mood may be insured, 
and the work prove enjoyable. Madame Melba’s cool 
silvery tones and wonderfully perfect delivery lent charm 
and interest to the rdle of Elaine, M. Jean de Reszké’s 
impassioned utterances and magnetic personality were 
superbly dominant. as Lancelot, and M. Plancon’s noble 
voice and faultless phrasing lifted the comparatively small 
part of Astolat into harmonious relations with more eon- 
spicuous réles. Every one should hear these great artists 
sing. They represent the triumphs of perfect vocaliza- 
tion ; and to hear them enunciate with distinct and clear 
utterance, yet with no apparent effort or loss of tone color, 
is to realize the immense educational value of their school. 
On Tuesday, December 18th, Mr. James Fitch Thomson, 
a barytone of the Wagner German Opera, gave the first 
of a series of song recitals at_ the Hotel Waldorf, under 
thé patronage of Mrs. Fish, Miss Callender, Mrs. J. West 
Roosevelt, and a number of other ladies actively interest- 
ed in supporting Wagnerian singers. Mr. Thomson has 
a powerful voice, and renders his selections intelligently. 
He was heard in songs by Reis, Meyer-Helmund, and Hen- 
schel, and in a group of old English melodies by Dr. 
Arne, Shields, Purcell, Handel, and Hatton. As an encore 
he added a modern Italian ballad. The three remaining 
recitals will be given on the afternoons of January 8th, 
22d,and February 5th. Mr. Richard Hoffman’s piano- 
forte recital—given by request—crowded Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Hoffman’s admirable pro- 
gramme of compositions by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein, Schubert, Gottschalk, Paderewski, and Hoff- 
man was artistically rendered. On being recalled, after 
playing his transcriptions of ‘‘ Hark! bark! the lark,” 
and the ‘‘ Erl King,” Mr. Hoffman added his Trilby music, 
interpreting it with infinite grace and charm. Indeed he 
fairly sung the touching melody of *‘ Ben Bolt,” with a 
pathos worthy of Trilby herself! 

The Church Choral Society's meeting on Wednesday, 
December 19th, took place at the Church of Zion and St. 
Timothy, on Fifty -seventh Street. A most interesting 
performance of Luther's Judgment Hymn, Mozart’s Re- 
quiem Mass, and Liszt's wonderfully beautiful setting of 
the Thirteenth Psalm was listened to by a large number 
of subscribers. The soloists were Mrs. Shilling, Miss Man- 
delick, Mr. Gordin, and Mr. Martin. 

The two recitals given at Carnegie Music Hall by Mr, 
Bernhard Stavenhagen and Master Jean Gerardy, Decem- 
ber 18th and 2ist, were attended by appreciative au- 
diences, The applause on both occasions was enthusias- 
tic, and the demand for encores absolutely insatiable. 
The piano numbers at the first recital were, Beethoven's 
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Variations in C-Minor, Schumann’s Papillons, two Chopin 
Etudes, Mendelssobn’s C-Minor Scherzo, Liszt's Valse 
Im ptu, and two transcriptions by Liszt of Isolde’s 
Liebestod and the Erl Koenig, Mr. Stavenhagen's read- 
ings were intelligent, and iu the difficult Papillons he dis- 
played thoughtful phrasing and an interesting variety of 
tone color. The Liszt Valse was rendered with charming 
rubate effects and with extreme deiicacy, though one 
missed the breadth and freedom with which D’ Albert 
played it, a few years ago, when he introduced it as a fa- 
vorite encore piece. The passion and brilliancy infused 
throughout the Liszt transcriptions, and powerfully sus- 
tained in magnificent crescendi, stirred the pulses of Mr. 
Stavenhagen’s hearefs. The Hungarian Rhapsody No, 12 
and a graceful composition of his own were added as en- 
cores to the above-mentioned programme. The second re- 
cital opened with Schumann’s noble Fantasie, dedicated to 
Liszt. Its tremendous technical difficulties seemed mere 
child's play to Mr. Stavenhagen, whose interpretation was 
rich in feeling and the power to bring out hidden melo- 
dies. The final movement was played with a nervous ra- 
pidity hardly justified by Schumann's marking, *‘ langsam 
getragen,” and which robbed it somewhat of its contrast 
with the preceding “‘ sehr energisch” movement. A group 
of Liszt compositions—La Chasse and La Campanella, and 
a transcription of Chopin’s tender Chant Polonaise — dis- 
closed faultless technique and a singing quality of tone. 
Perhaps Mr. Stavenhagen's virility was never more appar- 
ent than in his masterly reading of the Beethoven Sonata, 
which he played with young Gerardy. The boy ‘‘’Cel- 
list” is endowed with such rare gifts, and even with a 
touch of genius, that one may well consider him in the 
light of a finished artist. His lovely cantabile in the 
Gounod Ave Maria, and his phenomenal te in playing 
with ease such show-pieces as Popper's Tarantelle, place 
him among virtuosi of the highest rank. Chamber-music 
is, however, a field demanding sustained and broad play- 
ing, and an altogether honest and wholesome atmosphere. 
Master Gerardy has not reached the mature years which 
bring the necessary attributes that this music requires, 
aud naturally he was overshadowed by the riper per- 
formance of his fellow-artist. G. W. 








OUR PARIS 
ba 3 ta 


"VE been very much interested in what is called ‘‘1’in- 

cident Rodin” that people have been discussing lately 
in Paris. It brings up all sorts of suggestive questions, 
and in a word —or two, perhaps—this is what it’s all 
about: 

The society of the Gens de Lettres—the French authors’ 
club—decided to erect a statue to Balzac, for which they 
raised 26,000 francs, with 10,000 more promised, and gave 
the command to Chapu. Chapu died before the statue 
was finished, but not before 11,000 francs of the money 
had been paid out, part to him, and part to his family at 
his death. Then the Gens de Lettres chose Rodin to exe- 
cute the work, paying him, as is customary, 5000 francs 
on the day of the command, to which Zola, president of 
the society, afterwards took the responsibility of adding 
another 5000. There, you see, were 21,000 francs paid 
out already for the statue, which Rodin had contracted to 
have finished in January, 1898. And in almost the begin- 
ning of January, 1895, the Gens de Lettres were no nearer, 
apparently, to having Balzac in marble than they were 
when they first set out. For Rodin, who is one of the 
greatest realists in art that exist, you know, had read 
everything he could get hold of about Balzac, had simply 
steeped himself in his works, had made sketch after sketch 
of him, and finally admitted that he not only hadn't yet 
succeeded in making any satisfactory conception of him. 
but that he didn’t know that he ever should. I should 
think myself that to get Balzac into marble would be 
rather « ‘‘ large order.” He had a fine head, with the fore- 
head high, the eyes beaming with life and expression, and 
the mouth thick-lipped, but nevertheless full of character 
and charm; but to this was joined a perfectly impossible 
torso, set firmly on a pair of short and fat oad equilty im- 
possible legs. 

There is the situation, and you see, without my telling 
you, all the interesting problems to which it gave rise. 
For ought the artist to idealize his subject, and to what 
extent ought realism to be sacrificed to art? And ought 
an artist ever to be fettered by a contract? For Rodin 
avowed that the reason he hadn't been able to do any- 
thing was because he was simply paralyzed by the idea 
of being bound by a fixed date—it is extremely difficult 
to have genius burn to order! And in case the genius of 
the statue never came at all, what was to be done about 
the money? For certain members of the society clamored 
for their ducats, and were even for seizing upon the sculp- 
ior’s effects to the amount of their apparently wasted 
franes. All this has been discussed endlessly in all cir- 
cles. M. Jean Aicard, the president of the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, resigned his position, and pronounced 
on the subject these splendid words, which would have 
delighted the heart of Mr. Howells, had he heard them, as 
they would the heart of any other man who believes that 
art is above money: 

“The fault was, in the beginning, in the contract be- 
tween the society and the artist,” he said. ‘‘ The Society 
of the Gens de Lettres.who wished, for the honor of French 
literature, to raise a statue to Balzac upon a public place 
in Paris, had an inspiration, high, noble, and pure. The 
means of realizing its dream-should have remained high, 
noble, and pure. The society should have said to the 
sculptor of her choice: ‘Make us a monument worthy 
of Balzac and of French letters, worthy of Paris and of 
France. You shall have the sum that we have to dispose 
of, humble, whatever it may be, for nothing can really re- 
pay the effort of an artist. But you can deliver to us the 
work, conceived by you in joy and pride, whenever you 
feel that the work is worthy of the thought by which you 
are inspired.’ ” 

The end of it all is that Rodin has finally satisfied him- 
self with a sketch, and the society has accepted it. We 
shall all see it materialized some day on the Place du 
Palais Royal, Balzac in a mouk’s robe, with his arms 
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crossed, watching at his feet the actors of that Hu- ticularly true of good jet-black crépons that have some 
man Comedy that he painted so masterfully. But sup- silk mixed with the wool in stripes, bars, or dots. The 


pose the artist had never realized his ideal at all? What 
then? I leave that and the various other complicated 
problemts connected with it for you to solve. 

Speaking of artists reminds me that we have just been 
to opening of the third annual art exhibition of the 
Girls’ Club. The girls-are charming hostesses. The pic- 
tures are shown in the Exhibition Gallery, which on that 
day is crowded with the usual throng of “‘ artistic people 
who want to be fashionable, and fashionable people who 
want to be artistic,” that characterizes private views. And 
this year the standard of work is very high, since two- 
thirds of what was sent in were rejected. Miss Anne 
Gregory bad a portrait on the “ wall of honor,” which is 
equivalent at the club to being hung on the line. It was 
a very strong half-length of an old woman, which I no- 
ticed particularly because it was neither idealized nor too 
painfully *‘just as 1 am,” wrinkles and all. Much of the 
rest of the space of honor was filled by Miss Nourse and 
Miss Lee Robbins, both Salon painters; and Miss Weeks 
and Miss Abbot, I think, had portraits there. A picture 
that I liked quite as well as anything was Miss Lewis’s 
** Study,” the full-length portrait of a woman in a pinky- 
gray gown looking away from the beholder, with her hands 
behind her back—a thing full of artistic color and feeling. 
Then we were hurried off to take some tea, and, I’m sorry 
to say, came away with a most unsatisfactory view of the 
pictures, as one always does on varnishing-days; but we 
hope to go again. Only this busy Paris has a way of not 
letting one do things again. 

One of the events of this last week was Mrs. Waldo 
Richards’s recital, given in Mrs. Walden Pell’s salon, un- 
der the patronage of Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Eustis—the wife 
of our ambassador—tiie Comtesse de Casa Miranda (Chris- 
tine Nilsson), Mrs. Ayer, Mrs. Munroe, Miss Bryant, Mrs. 
McGinnis, Mrs. Perkins, and other prominent women of 
the American Colony. Mrs. Richards has delighted ev- 
erybody on this side of the water in her various recitals, 
from the Prince of Wales and Mr. Gladstone down to my 
insignificant self,than whom she has no more fascinated 
listener. She does dialect things delightfully. The Hoo- 
sier, negro, and Dorsetshire dialects she has made a special 
study, but where her most unusual and original talent 
lies, I think, is in what amounts to almost a genius for 
interpreting the éngénu, children like the boys in Whit- 
comb Riley's poems, or the little girl in the ‘‘ Dead Cat,” 
the “bud” of nineteen in Rudyard Kipling’s ‘* Rivals,” 
and the fresh unspoiled countryman in ‘‘ Knee-Deep in 
June.” In all of these the charm comes from precisely the 
samesource. It is a certain natural quality of her voice, 
to begin with, and then an intuition that makes her abso- 
lutely sure in her intonations and in her lights and shad- 
ows, and in that unexpectedness that is the perennial 
charm of naiveté, no matter in what dialect it is found. 
I like Mrs. Richards least in tragedy. It is as though 
Reichenberg should begin doing Doria Sol in Hernani. 
But everybody doesn't think alike. 

The diseuse, the reciter, is getting to be—in fact, has 
long got to be—a decided feature of Paris salons. A 
clever man once said to me that society would be endura- 
ble if it were not for the women who wanted to entertain 
it. But nowadays everything done in and by society to 
entertain is done well, and not en amateur, so one is 
pretty sure not to be bored. We went the other evening 
to a French soirée musicale, given by a dear old-fashioned 
baroness of the style of 1830. Most of the people there 
looked 1830 too. And at first glance one would have ex- 
pected the programme to consist of those little ‘“* mother- 
ly and sisterly tinklings” which made up Little .Billee’s 
musical education a score or so of years later. But who- 
ever thinks that does not know his Paris. Thomé, the 
author of ‘Simple Aven,” played. There was some de- 
lightful singing, and then came some perfectly charming 
things—recitations by two artists of the Odéon, with mu- 
sical accompaniment. One couldn’t imagine anything 
more fascinating than ‘The Butterflies,” a little piece 
spoken while the piano changed its tones with the intona- 
tions of the voice, meanwhile playing the most dainty 
little accompaniments, so that one fairly saw the pretty 
winged creatures dancing through the air. Then follow- 
ed Theuriet’s lovely ‘‘ April,” and there was such pathos 
in the voice and the music—pathos deeper than could 
be given by singing, it seemed, because it was so simple, 
so natural, so spoken. 

**La forét verte n'est pins la méme 
Depuis la jour que j'ai perda celle que jaime.” 

Then the triumph in the notes as love ‘‘climbs the 
mountain high,” and the sad minor tones as it weeps “en 
descendant la cite.” Was there ever anything more pa- 
thetic than the human voice? 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





HINTS OF THE 


FUTURE. 

N the first week of the new year the merchants begin 

to talk of spring and of the materials in preparation 
for it. In some shops new cotton goods are displayed on 
the counters and may be seen of all, while to the fashion 
writers only are shown samples of fabrics that are still in 
the French and German factories. These latter give hints 
that will be useful to the reader, as in the present month 
there are always great reductions in prices of the goods 
now in store, and it is well to know what to choose of 
these with reference to the future. 

In the first place, all crépéd fabrics will be worn again 
in the spring and summer. The wool crépons now in 
vogue are a safe purchase, especially in black, green, 
brown, bluet, and fawn-color. There will be new designs 
of crinkling these stuffs shown later on, but those now 
worn will not look passé. Hence when a six or seven 
yard length of crépon is offered for $9, as during the holi- 
day week, it may be considered a bargain. This is par- 
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bluet shades, that have been so mach more popular than 
was anticipated by the best merchants, will be worn 
in summer crépons, since they are found to be very gen- 
erally becoming, and these also are a good purchase. 

Other new woollens are of as light weight as the thin- 
nest crépon, and are smooth like barége, or else have 
either a rough or hairy surface like some of the wool 
goods now worn. Canvas woollens are more irregularly 
woven than those of last year, and are commended in 
dark blue and black. Closely twilled woollens have silk 
bars across from selvage to selvage, or in lengthwise 
stripes, or else they are pointillé with the finest dots. 
Serges are in such broad twills that they look like diago- 
nal rows of braid, yet are not too weighty for comfortable 
wear, 

The profuse use of chiffon will continue throughout 
the next season,not only for neck-wear and waists, but 
also for draping skirts—not,merely the skirts of evening 
dresses, but of those worn in the daytime and out-of-doors. 
Liberty gauzes are still liked when woven in fine twills 
‘and quite plain, but the newest Liberty fabrics have large 
balls of satin woven in them, or else stripes of satin so del- 
icately woven that they are scarcely discernible, yet serve 
to keep the warp from slipping, and make the diapha- 
— fabric far more durable than when it is left quite 
plain. 

Taffetas will remain the favorite silks for spring and 
summer wear, They are imported in changeable colors 
with moiré grounds, in stripes, chiné, pointillé, and, above 
all, flowered. The tendency is toward larger designs of 
flowers on taffeta silks, roses especially being used in pink 
and yellow, corn-flowers for bluet shades, and Parma 
violets on light gray grounds. The changeable silks will 
continue popular during the next season, and are being 
made in new and odd combinations of color. Just at 
present bluet with cerise is found effective in silks, in 
Liberty satins, and in miroir velvet. Striped changeable 
silks have vines of green leaves with onl blossoms en- 
circling the satin stripes. Black taffeta has a colored 
back or wrong side, which gives to the front the merest 
glints of rose, green, yellow, or bluet; this will be much 
used for waists to wear with black crépon or other wool 
skirts. 

A of beautiful taffeta waist made by Doucet, and 
imported during the holidays, has a changeable moiré 
ground strewn with yellow and lavender flowers. It 
hooks on the left invisibly. The smooth tight-fitting 
back is seamless. The front, all in one piece, has ap- 
pliqué vines and wreaths of lace outlining a yoke in 
front and back, and also in three points below reaching 
to the waist-line. Between these points pale green chiffon 
is gathered lengthwise just at the bust, giving a blouse 
appearance below, where it disappears alae a black satin 
belt. This belt is only an inch and a half wide, and has 
no bows or chowr in the back, but fastens in front under 
upturned loops. The collar is of green chiffon in folds 
around the neck, with a great bow in the back, while 
vines of lace run up on it in front. Large mutton-leg 
sleeves are strapped twice around with black satin ri*»bon, 
once at the elbow and once half-way above, giving the ef- 
fect of two puffs. Below the elbow they are finished with 
shirred green chiffon drawn closely around the arm and 
overrun with vines of lace. This waist is designed for 
the present season, to be worn iu the afternoon and at in- 
formal ‘dinners, with a skirt of satin, either black, pale 
green, or pink, and will also serve as a model for many 
taken South later on, and for those of spring dresses as 
well. 

English embroidery in large open designs on taffeta or 
on chiffon will be even more fashionable during the 
spring than it is at present. It may be employed for 
sleeves alone, or for a waist without sleeves, or as a 
guimpe, or else as an entire waist. In these ways it be- 
comes useful in renovating dresses of a past season. 

Red predominates in the French color cards for the 
near future. Ruby, Bengal rose, fuchsia, and amaryllis 
are the chosen reds, most of them resembling the shades 
of the American Beauty rose. The spring shades of 
blue are hyacinth, bluet, and barbeau, or blue - bottle. 
There are three leaf-green shades, begonia among them, 
and others with fanciful names that have the clear tints 
of emeralds. A purple deeper than that of Parma violets 
is called Gismonda, after the new play, and is similar to 
the light purple shade so much worn at present in crépons 
and cloths. 

The new laces are butter-colored, like those of this sea- 
son, and also of a more delicate ivory tint. They are new- 
old, in antique designs with a modern touch, the meshes of 
to-day, and the pattern Greek keys or the classical acan- 
thus leaves. Appliqué materials and point gauze are be- 
ing largely imported. The applications ure of the well- 
known lace, and of embroidery as well. Madcira-work 
or English embroidery in eyclet-holes is done on écru 
linen and on white cambric for trimmings of various gar- 
ments. 

Thin crépéd silks in colors will be largely used for mil- 
linery. They are crinkled lengthwise, and very deeply. 
Very light tints prevail among these trimmings, which 
are to form puffs, torsades, and chouw. Liberty satins 
und the twilled gauzes will be used again on bonnets and 
round hats very much as they were last summer. 

Flowers are being prepared in great abundance for 
spring millinery as well as for summer, Indeed, they are 
much used on winter hats, a fancy being for duhlias, roses 
of great size, and for violets arranged in every fashion—in 
clusters, borders, edges, and drooping or erect at the back 
as best suits the arrangement of the hair. 

Small flat bonnets are predicted for the spring, and are 
already worn by women of fashion who have recently re- 
turned from Paris. They are placed quite far back on 
the head, and require a special coiffure, the hair being 
knotted low on the nape after being drawn back loosely 
from the forehead. They will be made of wide braids, 
rougher than those of last season, and also of silk braids 
dyed to match the straw, The bonnet is merely a narrow 
square cornered band edged all around with the tiniest 
flowers, or else with a rose or a cluster of violets placed 
at each corner in front, while longer-stemmed flowers 
droop behind. 

Taffeta ribbons, both plain and flowered, will be used to 
trim bonnets. As they are wide, they will probably be 
mace into the single large bow,of which many have grown 
weary, only to see it return to greater favor than ever, 
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Currron COLLAR. 


For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern -sheet 
Supplement. 


Satin CoLtuarR wira Guieur® INSERTIONS 
For pattern and description see No, XVIl. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Youne Grreu's Cape. 


For pattern and description see No, XVL cn pat- 
tern-sheet Suppicment. 







Curn’s Cou.ar 
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U.ster ror Boy rrom 5 
TO 7 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No, 
1V. ov pattern-sheet Sappiement. 


FRIVOLOUS TALK 


¢ ~~ frivolous talk of soci 

ety people, to use the com 

mon term, is often the subject 
of criticism on the part of 
those who possibly do not par 

ticipate in it. But one is ata 
loss to know why it is neces- 
sarily frivolous, even if it 
should be necessarily super 
ficial. Of course, in receiving 
guests, in saying good-by to 
hosts, in the rapid turns of the 
dance, there is hardly time or 
opportunity to discuss the dif 
ferential calculus or the prob 
lem of the origin ofevil. But 
since society people are hu- 
man beings, the things that 
interest other human beings 
must naturally interest them, 
and they would be singular 
and abnormal if they never 
dwelt on the thoughts that 
agitate the rest of the world. 


Fut, Gover Sxret. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


But the truth is that although » few talk, these 
of horses and sports, those of wlothes and peo- 
ple, and others of trivial happenings, yet they 
all talk more or less of art, and if a very little of 
books, yet a good deal of the subjects on which 
many books are written. Often this is due to 
the power of some sprightly woman who wakes 
the people about her and kindles them; but as 
often it is the natural outflow of the thought of 
all. Ata fine luncheon lately, where a leader 
in smart society sat on the hostess's right, a per- 
son nearly connected to a famous foreign noble- 
man on her left, where the faces in ancient por- 
traits looked down on gold and silver and cut 
glass brought long ago over seas, and the whole 
appanage was of refined and long-descended 
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Bany’s FLANNEL WRarPer AND CAPE.—(Por pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Sdpplement } 
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Frock ror Giat From 8 To 
9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, 
XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


wealth and splendor, the con- 
versation, instead of dwelling 
on personalities and persiflage, 
brought in the discussion of a 
discovery relating to the brain, 
and the locations of various 
thoughts and sensations, and 
ended with an animated analy- 
sis of our great political chiefs, 
and of the financial question. 
In the same way, at a recent 


of the cream of a great city’s 
Four Hundred sat, where in the 
white and gold of the satin- 
hung rooms, the superb table 
appurtenances, the wilderness 
of orchids, the banquet that 
Lucullus could not have sur- 
passed, the convives found no- 
thing more interesting to talk 
of than the social condition of 
the toiling millions, the differ- 
ences of nationalism, socialism, 
nihilism, and anarchy brilliant- 
ly set forth, their tendencies 


dinner, where some ten people. 

















searched into, and their outcome anticipated, uu- 
til, lest it should all grow too serious, one beauti- 
ful creature in her yellow satin gown, and wear- 
ing as many pearls as an Empress, declared that 
in her opinion the poor rich people were the most 
abused and oppressed people in the ss 
and gave the reasons for her opinion in a half- 
dozen bright and witty antitheses that dismissed 
the matter for another. Whether the one who 
started the theme had read up for it or "ot, the 
others, at all events, were quite ready for their 
share. Of course conversation can go more deep- 
ly into subjects than in this way, but hardly so 
without becoming lecturing on the part of each 
speaker, acquiring instant heaviness, or without 
losing thus the brightness that makes the differ- 
ence between amusement and instruction, which 
have each their separate place. Yet when people 
amuse themselves with considerations of physio- 
logical discovery, and the whereabouts, if not of 
the soul, yet of the mental procedures, and with 
a study of history, past and present and to come, 
examining a phase of modern civilization, and find 
a pleasure in it all not inharmonious with the su- 
perb entourage, the charming toilettes, the beauty, 
the delicious meats and wines, it looks as if not 
; all fine society contented itself with the froth of 
conversation, unless, as the backwoodsman might 
put it, ‘some smart folks is smarter’n others.” 


and Magna Charta. But the beauty of the sea- 
son is the Bride, and with it the Bridemaid. The ‘ 
Bride is a white rose, budlike in form, and when 
clustered a is of unsurpassed beauty The 
Bridemaid is of the same shape, only in color of 
a delicate pink. Both of these flowers combine 
superbly with orchids. These roses are at the 
value of $2 a dozen. The Cursine and Testout 
are also new in the floral world. Both are roses 
of a darker pink, and are generally used for re- 
ceptions and afternoon teas. 

‘or a débutante a bouquet of Bride roses with 
white orchids set off by maidenhair-fern is a 
charming scheme. This device is tied with brond 
satin ribbon in white, with long loops and ends. 
On one loop is a sprig of violets with its leaves, 
The stem is hidden by one large bunch of No. 
1 ribbon, half a yard in length, of a hue called 
the celestial blue. This hand decoration is simply 
a poem in flowers. And every one of these beau- 
tiful creations can be used in silver receptacles 
to grace the middle of the table; silver with or- 
namentation in green enamel is charming. 

Of carnations the Daybreak, Scott, and Kellar 
are the reigning beauties. But the time approaches 
rapidly when, by some wonderful conception in 
flower-raising, this pretty blossom will be the size 
of the rose. with a beauty as grand, an odor as 
lasting. The lily has made for itself this season 
a new place, and will be grouped with orchids 








WORTH'’S REDINGOTE GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


| conformity with the taste for princesse dress- 
es among Parisiennes, Worth has introduced a 
novel rediigote gown which can be worn on the 
street on fine days without a wrap; for, although 
suitable for the house, it has the effect of a long 
coat. The redingote fronts are continuous lengths 
from the shoulders down, and lap at the waist to 
fasten on the right side. Around the waist is a 
short basque cut in very full godet pleats, and 
concealing the seam 
necessary along the 
sides and back where 
the wide skirt is at- 
tached. 

Two materials are 
employed for this 
gown, laurel - green 
wool and ribbed vel- 
vet of the same shade. 
The large revers, with 
a double _pelerine 
which crosses the 
shoulders and back, 
are of the wool part- 
ly overlaid with vel- 
vet, a stitched band 
of the wool appear- 
ing on the edge as a 
Back Vikw or Fur border. Inside there 

LINED CAPE. is a wide plastron of 








For-tixep Care For Exiperiy Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





BACK VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


green velvet covered with cream gui- 
pure lace. The collar is of pale yel- 
low velvet, with a bow and ends of 
green velvet. Four large buttons of 
old ivory are on the front of the waist. 
The sleeves are very large at the top 
and close below, with pointed cuffs of 
green velvet covered with guipure. 

The skirt has many godets that 
widen at the foot, and from its shape 
is called the new bell skirt. It is 
trimmed around the foot with many 
rows of stitching. 

The large capeline shows Virot’s 
picturesque way of arranging droop- 
ing plumes. The hat of black velvet 
is of very graceful shape, and is laden 
with fine black ostrich feathers, two 
falling over the brim on the front, and 
three others at the back. To these 
are added a sixth plume placed erect 
as a background for an aigrette. Two 
dahlias under the brim next the hair 
complete a charming hat. 


THE SEASON’S FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE. 


< ie the eye of the passer-by the 
season’s flowers seem more beau- 
tiful than ever. The florists’ windows 
groan under the wealth of tender blos- 
soms, ferns, and magnificent palms. 

For the winter the American Bean- 
ty rose, violets, and orchids will be 
the reigning divinities in flowers, and 
for all social functions will take the 
lead. And yet so simple will be the 
ornamentation that any one of the 
three, artistically placed, will reign 
supreme above those masses of color 
which for so long have been the fad 
of the fashionable world. Simplicity 
this winter will be the one great ob- 
ject of floral decoration. 

In roses the most popular is the 
Mrs. Whitney. It is a deep pink, full 
in tone, and of a delicious coloring. 
Then there are the Baron Rothschild 
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and violets for all decorative purposes. 

Of ferns, the Farlayance excels above all others, 
with variations of tints in pale green. Another, 
the Maranthus, is taking a wide place this season. 
On either side of the leaf are spots of invisible 
green, as if placed there by the artist's brush. 
These ferns are used as centre pieces, grouped to- 
gether in a long and narrow bed of smilax. 

For a bride’s bouquet lilies-of-the-valley with 
white orchids will be the charming plan. 

For the box present in flowers violets take pre- 
cedence above all the rest. The stem is incased 
in violet foil, tied with violet ribbon, A violet 
card is attached to it, bearing the donor’s name. 
The bouquet is put in a violet paper box, tied 
with violet cord, and is either sent by messenger 
or by the florist. 

Palms have now attained a tremendous size, 
and are mingled with delicate foliage of every 
grade. Flowers, as well as other decorative 
schemes in this age, have become without pre- 
cedence a triumph in art. 

Though these graceful plants require much care, 
and especially insist on the proper soil and on 
frequent and thorough watering, they repay all 
the attentions lavished on them, and are very suit- 
able and attractive gifts from friend to friend. 
A palm in a window or in a corner helps to fur- 
nish a room, and always makes a spot on which 
kind eyes can rest gratefully. 





Hovse Gown For Etperiy Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





ELIZABETH'’S CHARITIES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


FTER Elizabeth's father died, his name dishonored, 

and everything of his given up to meet the defalca- 
tion, there was no more thought of pleasure. The house 
in town was surrendered, and all the ménage of house- 
keeper and servants, horses and carriages, No more trips 
to Europe, made as lightly as one goes shopping; no more 
summers at the shore, with yachts and guests and festive 
jays and nights. The father was not one to be greatly 
mourned, and when the first pain and shock bad partially 
sulsided, Elizabeth and her mother’s sister, Miss Bessy 
Highcastle. went to live in an old farm-house, part of a 
amall entailed property, thankful they had that. They 
brought down the family portraits, a few old bits of plate 
ind china, some prints and books, rugs and lounges, a 
silver lamp or two, and felt themselves established for 
life, with an income on Miss Bessy's side just equal to 
their needs, and with a future which appeared to be a 
dead level of worse than commonplace dulness. Perhaps 
Elizabeth, always impulsive and impetuous, had burried 
through it all with a trifle more spirit than necessary; for 
she had refused to see old friends when disgrace came, 
had told no one of her movements, and had sent a brief 
note of farewell to Theodore Dakin who was off on a trip 
to Mexico, who received it after she had gone, and found 
no address to it. Now she sat in the window-seat most 
of the time looking out on dreary stretches of snow, listless 
and wretched, and letting her nerves torture her. Miss 
Bessy could fill her time with housekeeping, finding in the 
sprouting of a new bud in her window plants the plea 
sure of a forenoon, while the fine darning of a table-cloth 
that had been her grandmother's would {ill an afternoon 
with family tradition. Sometimes they played whist with 
two dummies in the evening, or Elizabeth had a novel 
where she never could find her place, and Miss Bessy 
played endless games of patience 

‘* Oh, what a life it is!” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ We are just 
in a comfortable prison! For my part I am becoming a 
vegetable If we only knew any one, or there were any 
one to know! If there were anything to do, or to be in- 
terested in! Why, the call of the clergyman that day was 
a sort of dissipation. Nothing to do, and all the time in 
the world to do it in! Pat, pat, pat went the cards. ‘I 
really shall fly!” thought Elizabeth. ‘It makes me so 
nervous. They say this book is very interesting, Aunt 
Bessy,” she said aloud 

I dare say. But I can't read, and I won't be read to. 
If it’s a waste of time to do this, it’s my time. There’s 
nothing to do with time here anyway. If you had ever 
minded what I said, things might be different; you'd be 
the wife of a man who would give you everything you've 
heen accustomed to, and we should be living in town and 
going to the symphonies, and having our receptions and 
dinners and all the life worth living. But here, well, 
we're buried alive; it’s all the dead can do—play soli- 
taire,” said Miss Bessy, with grim satisfaction; and she 
discussed the possibility of a pack of ivory cards that 
would wash, and of a lap-board the size she wished, and 
went on playing solitaire. The circumstance of her losing 
the insurance on a small house because she had been so 
absorbed in the game as to forget the hour of the mail in 
which she should have sent her check for the premium, 
once gave the playing a brief respite, but very brief. 
** There,” she said, *‘I won't touch those cards again for 
one week!” But the frequency with which she drew near 
the drawer where the pack reposed, and the eagerness 
with which, the week being gone, she began to shuffle 
them, made Elizabeth remember strange things to which 
in the hard-heartedness of youth she referred. ‘I de- 
clare,” said Miss Bessy, ‘‘ I never will — a drunkard 
again, for 1 know exactly how he feels! But perbaps it’s 
no worse than your novel-reading, Elizabeth, dear. For I 
only sit down with my own thoughts—that seven goes on 
that eight; I wonder where the queen is—and you are 
demoralized by the worse than idle thoughts of others. 
Ah, if I had only had that knave before. I'll give them 
a thorough shuffling this time. I declare I do hate to be 
beaten by a pack of cards. Is that carriage going to 
stop here? Dear me—who in wonder—just as that ace 
turned up—I shall take my cards and run; you will have 
to see—my goodness, it's Mr. Dakin!” 

And before Elizabeth could make a protest Miss Bessy 
had gone and Mr. Dakin had come 

‘You are not too cordial,” said the young man, draw- 
ing off his glove and warming his hand before the 
fire. ‘‘ Are you sorry to see me? Shall I sit down?” 
And he gazed about the room, that was full of Elizabeth’s 
personality, her flowers, her water-colors, her embroideries, 
her books, towering under the low ceiling like a young 
giant—a rosy, handsome giant. ‘' Elizabeth,” he said, ‘I 
told you I should follow you.” 

She was stil! standing with the flush on her dark cheek, 
and the light shining in her great black-lashed blue eyes. 

“Oh.” he said, as she brushed back the loose jock of 
black hair, *‘ how beautifal you are!” 

You know—you know—” she cried 

That you don't like to have me speak so. Well, Eliz 
abeth, you have always understood that it is not your 
beauty | love, and so perhaps I may mention it.” 

‘* Nonsense, Ted, as if any one but you ever thought me 
even pretty—” 

“ Pretty!” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘‘ Poor Ted,” she said. 

‘* Yes, poor Ted,” he said. ‘‘ He has everything in.the 
world except the thing he wants. How sweet and plea- 
sant it looks down here. Whata cheerful room, I don’t 
wonder you like to stay. Don't suppose you are bored or 
anything—” 

** Bored!” cried Elizabeth, in a quick flash of forgetful- 
ness. 

“Well,” he replied, turning from the window where he 
had been looking out on the long field with the blue 
shadows between the drifts, and to the great open green 
wood beyond, ‘‘ there is no need. There is a great empty 
house on the avenue waiting for you, and a wilderness of 
sparrows in those bare woodbine stems twittering about 
Elizabeth all day long toa lonely fellow.” 

** Now what is the use, Ted?” said Elizabeth. “I’m 
awfully glad to see you, and auntie will have something 
you used to like for luncheon, But if you go on talking 


about forbidden things I shall put on my hood and arctics 
and go out, and when [ have my hood and arctics on I am 
a sight to scare crows. 
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“Then I shall go with you and talk straight on. I 
came down to talk. I can’t stand it at home there alone 
any longer. It’s getting to be suicidal. Why in the name 
of common-sense, when everything was going on so smooth- 
ly, and I just had my hand, on the bird, as 1 thought, all 
the feathers should ruffle up and the bird fly away, is 
something I can’t—” 

‘The bird flew away because her nest was plastered 


* with mud—” 


What concerned nonsense!” 

‘‘And torn down. And the only shelter was here; and 
the bird scorns a nest to which she cannot contribute a 
straw; and besides, the bird—well, you know, Ted!” 

“1 know the bird doesn’t care enough for the hand, 
Elizabeth, to perch there. It would have been such a 
kind hand, Elizabeth—and—oh, Elizabeth, Ido love you 
so!” And he held out his arms to her as le stood before 
the fire. 

But she lay back in her arm-chair, a dull crimson burn- 
ing on her cheek. ‘Qh, Ted! why do you want to make 
me feel so? If I can't, Lcan't. I—I’m very fond of you 
—you know I am! But I’m not going to marry any 
one 

‘* Oh, yes, you are!” said Ted, bitterly, his arms falling. 
‘* Miss Bessy will fall ill. and you'll marry the doctor; or, 
no, there ‘Il be a minister going about doing good on no- 
thing a year, and you'll be sure to encounter him; and 
that ‘Il be the end of me. I solemnly swear to po Eliza- 
beth, that the day you marry the minister I will blow the 
top of my head off on your front-door steps!” 

**People who do thit sort of thing don’t have any 
brains. So it won't do you a bitof harm if you do,” said 
Elizabeth, coolly. 

**Oh, you can afford to laugh at my heroics. But what 
is a man to do? Is there no way to move you? By all 
that’s good; Elizabeth,” he said, taking a step towards 
her, ‘‘ I've half the mind to take and carry you off by 
force!” 

‘* And that wouldn’t do you a bit of good. So there it 
is!” said Elizabeth. ‘* Now, Ted, sit down and take the 
goods the gods provide you—the lovely Thais sits beside 
you; at least, just opposite—and tell me the news. I’ve 
cut adrift from that world, but I can’t help caring a little 
what Eleanor Arlington docs. And what has become of 
Robly Gloster?” . 

‘‘Oh, hang Robby Gloster! 
nest!” 

‘Ted, dear,so am I. Now be quiet, please, and have 
a nice talk, the way we used while you tore my flowers to 
pieces by the wood fire, when we came home from the 
dinner dances.” 

“You remind me of that! Of those nights when you let 
me come in with you—” 

‘*Ob there, there, Ted! 
gones—” 

** No, I enn’t!” he cried. 
heart you love me. 
sity—” 

** You are taking a great deal for granted, Mr. Dakin.” 

* Elizabeth!” 

**Oh Ted, Ted, don’t; please don’t! We've been such 
friends—don’t you see—you'll break my heart if you—” 
Aud she bid her face in her hands 

He looked at her a moment silently. 
your heart,” he said, then, hoarsely. 
about mine. Goodby. I'll bother you no more. But, 
Elizabeth, I shall always be there. And if the time ever 
comes when you change, when you feel as if—when you 
need me—you will only have to say the word. But by 
heaven you will have to say it! For I shall never see 
you again unless you do!” 

He paused a moment, as if, after all, he would seize and 
hold her and never let her go. She did not look up; nor 
did she when the door slammed behind him, and Miss 
Bessy came peering in, her lap-board, with the cards 
spread over it, in her two extended hands. ‘ Well, Eliz- 
abeth?’”’ she said. 

But Elizabeth made no answer; and Miss Bessy set 
the lap- board on the table and crossed to the fireside. 
“There go my cards! Good gracious!” she cried. ‘‘ And 
she might have fallen into the fire! Jane, Jane, bring me 
the camphor quick! Miss Elizabeth has fainted!” 

Elizabeth was ill for a little while after this. And the 
doctor did come. She could not help laughing when she 
remembered what Ted said, and looked at the bland old 
practitioner. And the minister came too, as it chanced, 
and again she remembered what Ted said, and this time 
she blushed. And then she was herself again, a little 
paler, a little more languid, a little more bored. But all 
the books of poems, the love-stories she used to read, she 
read no more; and all the pretty fineries she used to wear 
she put away, and went about as plain as a nun in her 
attire, to the distress of Miss Bessy, who thought that at 
least she might wear out what she had. 

‘*No,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘they are a part of the old life; 
and I have done with the old life.” 

** What ridiculous stuff! I should think you had gone 
to another planet, to hear you talk. J haven’t done with 
the old life. I have letters from my old friends, and I 
shall make them visits, and doubtless next summer they 
will be coming to see me, and I've no doubt by that time 
you'll be glad of an invitation from the Berkeleys to Bar 
Harbor. I wish I had some pleasant girl to stay with me 
while you're gone—” 

“I’m sure I should not be glad, Aunt Bessy. 
won't think of it any more. We can’t keep the pace. 
We've dropped out. We are in another planet, to all 
intents and purposes—a planet where there isn’t any 
money.” 

‘“* Well, I guess I can find money enough to buy some 
new cards, It does soil your fingers to play solitaire—” 

“I suppose the good people here would say it soiled 
more than the fingers. Well, I'm thankful we don’t have 
much to do with them.” 

**I'm sure the minister is a pleasant—” 

“That man!” 

** Well, he isthin. No, I build up there—red on black. 
I believe that ace has human intelligence, and has hidden 
itself under the whole pack. Where do you suppose all 
the sixes are? But it’s your own fault. If you didn’t 
like being thrown on a parcel of bumpkins and bigots for 
company, you had the chance of Commonwealth Avenue 
and the best that Boston has to give.” 

“I don’t know if it were the best or not, at any rate for 
me—” 


Elizabeth, I am in ear- 


Can't you let by-gones be by- 


“Tlove you. I believe in my 
I don’t know what imp of perver- 


“T won't break 
‘It’s no matter 


So we 
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“ Dear me, Elizabeth,” cried Miss Bessy, ‘‘ who is it 
Jane is see in? My! Talk of angels—it’s the minister 


himself—and there's no time to get the cards out of the 
way—and they were just coming out—” 

‘Is it wicked?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Of course not, Elizabeth.” 

** Are you ashamed of doing it?” 

“* Ashamed!” 

‘Then let the minister come in,” said the stern young 
woman —the minister, however, not having waited for 
permission, and standing before them now. 

‘*Good-morning,” be said. ‘‘ And it és a good-morn- 
ing—one of the crystal clear mornings that seem to come 
straight from heaven. The sky has a splendor, the earth 
has a purity, the strength has a vigor on such a January 
day that are like the constant revelation. Are you play- 
ing solitaire, Miss Highcastle?” 

** We call it ‘patience,’” said Miss Bessy, with dig- 


nity. 
**It requires patience. Is that what the old saying re- 
fers to, ‘ Patience and shuffle the cards?’ Which one are 


you trying—the Four Seasons?” 

“Mr. Ellis! Why—” 

*“Why,” said the minister, with a smile, ‘‘you don't 
think it wrong to play patience?” 

**I—I thought you did,” said Miss Bessy. 

* Asarest,asareclief? To let down the strain of work 
or thought?” 

“‘As a change from overwrought intellect to under- 
wrought imbeccility,” said Elizabeth, from the window, 
where she sat leaning back like a living picture of No- 
thing to Do. 

* Now and then,” said the minister. ‘* There are peo- 
ple in my parish—it is a wide parish, Miss Elizabeth; it 
includes all I meet—there is a young girl in my parish I 
should be glad if you could exchange places with now 
and then for an hour, and have her play your solitaire 
while you do her work.” 

“The idea!” said Miss Bessy. 

‘‘It is not my solitaire,” said Elizabeth. ‘I despise 
it.” 

** Young people despise so easily,” said Miss Bessy. 

“Is it hard work?” asked Elizabeth. 

*‘Incessant work; tireless.” 

**How do you know I could do it?” putting down the 
rose-geranium leaf she was pinching. 

“I don’t,” said Mr. Ellis, taking up the geranium leaf. 
As long as he lived he was never conscious of the scent 
of rose geranium without remembering the light that 
shot into Elizabeth’s eyes as she spoke. 

‘*How do you know she could play solitaire?” said 
Miss Bessy. 

‘‘I don’t, indeed,” said the minister, reflectively. 
“Would you advise her to learn?” looking up quickly. 

**No, I shouldn't,” said Miss Bessy, shortly. ‘1 wish 
I had never heard of it. It is mere bondage.” 

‘But why?” 

“Why, you think you'll do it just this once, and it 
can't help coming out the next time, and you do it once 
more, and you never leave off. It's a fascinating idle- 
ness. There’s the Russian game —that excites all your 
eupidity. And there's the ‘clock ’—that reduces you to 
idiocy. You hate to give up, and the whole morning's 
gone and nothing done, and you're tired to death, and 
you feel guilty,” said Miss Bessy, with the flushed face 
of confession. ‘‘I was saying a little while ago it made 
me feel like a drunkard—’ 

‘* You, Miss Highcastle!” 

‘*You don’t mean to say you approve of cards, Mr. 
Ellis?” 

**T mean to say,” said the minister, rising and walking 
to the hearth, where he proceeded to mend the fire, “that 
I do not accept the old superstition of a demoniac quality 
inberent in these bits of puasteboard, as if they were ne 
cessarily things to be accursed and tools of the Evil 
One.” 

** But they do sometimes seem possessed. They mock 
you. The card you want comes when you can't use it, 
and I do hate to be beaten by them.” 

‘** You are not beaten by them, but by the wise mathe 
matical imagination of the men who invented them,” giv- 
ing a half-glance at Elizabeth lost in thought. 

‘I don’t know. Sometimes I do think there is some 
occult power in them,’they are so freakish, so perverse, 
so obstinate.” 

** Let me see, according to your own account, Miss High- 
castle, you are enslaved to them; you wish you had never 
heard of them; you are teastaanek by them; you will not 
give up to them—are you sure it is the cards only that are 
obstinate and perverse?” Then Mr. Ellislaughed. ‘*That 
is what I think of cards,” he said. ‘They are not a bad 
plaything if one must have playthings. But if one cannot 
‘make his game’ after a few trials, and is infatuated to 
keep it up, why they cease to be playthings. And, after 
all, playthings that arouse one's temper, one’s cupidity, 
that reduce one to idiocy, that make one spend whole 
mornings idly, while there are children—little heathens— 
a mile away needing food, needing clothes, their very souls 
resolving into mire and slime for the want of help—” 
Mr. Ellis was not laughing now. He had given the 
thought in Elizabeth's mind time to germinate. 

** Well,” Miss Bessy, ‘‘if I threw these cards in the 
fire to-day, I should only get new ones to-morrow. But 
tell me about your children, and I will make them some 
clothes.” 

‘What is that girl’s name?” asked Elizabeth, ab- 
ruptly. 

**Marian Keighly.” And then Mr. Ellis looked at 
Elizabeth steadily a moment, as if he would say more, 
But, instead, he said a quick good-by, and was gone. 

“Well! Did you ever?” said Miss Bessy. “A minis- 
ter! St. Paul said something, didn’t he, about being all 
things to all men? However, he looks like an angel.” 

t. Paul?” 

‘*No; thisman, He is thin—Elizabeth, do you believe 
he-—well, I never have been in the habit of seeing a min- 
ister starve himself for the sake of the poor. I mean to 
ask him to tea as soon as that plum-cake mellows—” 

**He won’t come—unless you say we’re heathen and 
need his missionary work. Perhaps we are —oh, we 
are!” 

“Tl say anything. And I'll have roast duck and 
salad, and pomme de terre au mash, and hot muffins and 
creamed whips. Or would you have—I shall send him 
round a dish of chicken salad this very night! I shall tell 
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him to bring some of his parishioners here to fatten—that 
girl, for instance; whut did he say her name was? Mary 
—Marian—Keighly.- Let us have a game of desperation 
while I am planning it all out.” 

‘**So soon after ihe lecture? If you don’t mind, Aunt 
Bessy, I had rather go out to walk, if any one can walk on 
this powdery stuff, without sidewalks—” . 

“ Wear your arctics, Elizabeth.” 

‘‘Not exactly,” said Elizabeth, looking at her little 
foot. 

‘You remember that if you come down with a pneu- 
monia Out here there is no ove but me to take care of 

you.” 
: “That is true, poor Aunt Bessy! You dear cheerful 
example. I will wear my arctics. It doesn’t matter in 
the least whether one clumps along on Indiau clubs—” 

** Well, I don’t know. t's dry snow. And it is such 
a pretty foot—it does seem a shame—what a silly old 
woman your Aunt Bessy is! But I think sandals will 
do.” 

Elizabeth had been saving herself from something like 
desperation by refusing to think of her own affairs, and 
here was something else to think of. As she went along 
through the wood, her turmoil of dissatisfaction gradu- 
ally subsided. ‘‘ Why haven't I come this way before?” 
she said. As on other Friday afternoons, she remem- 
bered, if all had gone right, she would be walking up 
from Music Hall with a great bunch of violets on her 
coat, buying chocolates at Huyler’s, looking into Ce- 
leste’s windows, and meeting Jack Dartmouth and Law- 
rence Berkeley on the sunny side of the Avenue, all 
with the ringing of great music in ber ears. But now 
the soft sighing of the winter air through the far pine- 
tops was a music in itself; the feathery seed-vessels, the 
red berries and the blue ones, the withered grasses, were 
a novelty after those eternal violets; and the squirrel like 
a streak of light, the flock of robins, the blue-jay, the little 
black-and-white woodpeckers, the darting mink, were as 
interesting for once in a way as any strollers on the Ave- 
nue. And surely no sky in town was so blue as these 
glimpses of heaven through the singing pives. Elizabeth 
found herself presently in a state of great composure; and 
feeling the purity of the air more invigorating than any 
champugne, she trod swiftly over the crisp crust, and 
wondered if long ago she were a young Indian girl on her 
snow-shoes; and, in good-humor with herself, she came 
out presently where the bridge crossed the river and the 
village lay on the other side, the litle manufacturing vil- 
lage making use of the water-power, peopled by those 
whose affairs were connected with the mills, Be which 
until to-day had had no iuterest for her. 

A boy picking up the stump of a still-smoking cigar 
from the snow-trodden sidewalk and putting it between 
his lips changed the current of Elizabeth's feelings. But 
she had seen the same thing in town without noting it. 
She mastered her disgust enough to ask him if he knew 
the person she was looking for. ‘' Yep,” he answered. 
‘*Down Bulch Alley, first turn, up Wren's Cove, and inter 
the Court, and down the back suller number three, sure’s 
preachin’,” and he winked as he went his wicked way. 
For a moment Elizabeth pondered the possibilities regard- 
ing this little fellow, needing care which she and her Aunt 
Bessy could bestow, and so rescue him soul and body; 
but presently the difficulty of making her way in the 
thaw, where the footing was half ice, half slush, where the 
women threw out their suds and their garbage, diverted 
her thoughts; and she was caught up into fresh wonder by 
the horde of shivering blue-nosed children, half-clad girls 
carrying bluer-nosed babies about, babies almost as big 
as themselves, with queer eyes, with bruises and sores, 
dirty boys fighting, and running, and sliding on the one 
bit of clear ice, the air full of their vile little cries, their 
unskilled oaths, and curious lingo, so that she felt as if 
she had reached the outskirts of a place of imps—only it’s 
too cold, thought Elizabeth, as she asked further direction, 
got contrary instruction, and balanced the probabilities. 
She had a distinct fear of the little creatures as she stepped 
among them, and they knew it, perhaps from her large 
disapproving eyes, and now they threw an opprobrious 
word after,her, and now a handful of the/snow and mud. 
She hurried at last into a half- ruined wooden. building 
whose door was open: it was not up Bulch’s Alley or 
Wren’s Cove, but she thought it might be the one. An 
indescribably offensive odor of boiled cabbage and stale 
apples and fish and soapsuds filled the long narrow hall- 
way; it made her feel faint till she recalled herself with 
the sharp thought of the people here having no other air 
to breathe; and she beld up her skirts and picked her way 
to the third flight, which the low drone of a séwing-ma- 
chine and the eyes of the last girl who had directed her 
made her feel was the right spot—if so bad a spot could 
be right for anything. She rapped at the door, but no 
one seemed to hear her, and she opened it and went in, 
and found herself in a small square-room, whitewashed, 
clean, bare-floored, with a bed on which a-white-faced wo- 
man lay, with a girl only less white at a sewing-machine, 
the smallest conceivable fire in the smallest conceivable 
stove, and one spare chair. Elizabeth sat down breathless. 
What did it mean? she asked herself... This girl, as gently 
bred to all appearance as herself—that woman, as much 
a lady as her Aunt Bessy— 

“Well?” said the girl, when she had sat there for some 
time without a word. And for answer Elizabeth burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Weare not used,” said the girl—*‘ we are 
not used to intrusion—at least—” 

‘Oh, I knocked, and you didn’t bear me,” sobbed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘ Mr. Ellis told me about you. I came—I came 
to change with you—to ask you to go over lo our house 
—the farm over the river, behind the wood—and stay 
there, and let me—let me take your work till you are 
rested.” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Well,” she said, stopping sudden- 
ly, as if scared at the sound, ‘I don’t know when I have 
laughed before.” 

**Oh,” said Elizabeth, *‘ I didn’t know—I didn’t suppose 
—you mustn't be offended—I shouldn’t be. I—I am not 
coming to offer to help you so much as I want you to help 
—me!” 

**T look like it,” said the other. ‘‘ You will excuse me. 
I should like to help you, but I cannot leave my work 
one moment. And I cannot spare the time to talk any 
more. You see for yourself,” she added, in an under- 
tone, her eyes resting on the sick woman on the bed, 
**that I have no time for play.” 

‘**That is just it,” said Elizabeth. 


“I want to arrange 
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it so that you shall have time for play. If you will just 
show me how you do it, I will be glad to take your p 
every other week this winter. I’m sure that’s fair—” 

*‘T haven’t the time to show you, I have to finish just 
so much work—” 

“Then come home with 
and take a good rest.” 

“I should lose my job en tive if I did anything of 
the sort, and I might not be able to get another.” 

‘Then lose it!” eried Elizabeth, springing to her feet. 
‘Is that your mother? Don’t you see that for ber suke 
you have no right to refuse? I'll store your things—” 

‘Our things!” said Marian. 

‘* And when you're all rested and built up we will find 
you something better to do.” 

“I don’t know how to do ating better. 
brought up to work. This is all I can do.” 

* You shall learn something better. We haven't much 
money; but we have room and to spare, and there’s plen- 
ty." 


me, and bring your mother, 


I was not 


fe No,” said the girl, perhaps fortified by the feeble mo- 
tion of her mother's head. ‘‘ You ere very good. But 
we have never taken charity.” 

‘Tt isn’t charity. It’s a friend who asks for a visi!.” 

Marian laughed again. ‘‘I couldn’t think of it,” she 
said. ‘‘ We have kept to ourselves with our misfortunes. 
And that is all we ask. And I mustn’t lose any more 
time. Please to go. If you want to do good, look fur- 
ther into the court, and you will find people worse off 
than we are. Good-by.” 

“T think it is wicked to be so proud,” said Elizabeth, 
the tears still sparkling. ‘‘I suppose you will let me 
bring your mother some flowers and things I might carry 
to a rich friend?” 

The girl hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ Per 
sonally we had rather not. And I hardly know why we 
should be the subjects for you to practise your virtue 
on.” 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of pepe cried Eliza- 
beth. ‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself all over! 
Just from a poor mean pride and a rebellion against fate 
you are depriving your mother of comforts. And why 
shouldn't you let me practise my virtue, as you call it, if 
that does me any good? It would make the thing even. 
I-know what Mr. Ellis would say—” But there the low 
roar of the sewing-machine drowned every other sound; 
the eyes were closed in the white face on the bed; the 
girl, white and intent, was bent on her work; and Eliza- 
beth went out and sat down on the top step and cried. 

Elizabeth did not know what she was crying for ex- 
actly—the repulse, the nervous excitement, the fact that 
there was so much want and sorrow in the world, per- 
haps. She was still sitting there when Marian herself 
came out, the noise of the machine having ceased, with 
some warm water in a little dish. She started on seeing 
Elizabeth. “Iam sorry you feel so,” she said. *‘ But if 
it is that you want to help trouble, you can come with 
me and I will show you some. This is my nooning. I 
have twenty minutes that I spend this way.” And she 
led the way down some back entries and stairs to a room 
in the rear of the house, a room where, although the noon 
light was strong, scarcely-any of it came in, and where a 
mother, with a black and swollen bruise on her face, sat 
nursing a misshapen baby; a blind boy, whose eyeballs 
were revolting things to see, sat making a fish - net; an 
idiot tumbled on the floor, “as if a jelly-fish were human 
yet had no soul,” Elizabeth said afterwards, and onfy an 
old woman with a bandage about her face looked up in 
welcome. Elizabeth cow Venton loosen the bandage, take 
some bits of cloth from her pocket, and proceed to sop the 
raw and bleeding surface of the frightful sore with the 
warm water, gently as she might stroke the petal of a 
flower, carefully aud breathlessly, till she had cleansed 
the place entirely, put on the ae salve, and bound it 
up again. Then she gathered up the bits of cloth. “ I have 
to wash them, you know,” she said to Elizabeth. ‘‘ We 
have so little cloth.” Then she stopped to praise the 
blind boy’s work, to glance at the drunken man asleep on 
the straw bed in the corner of the floor, and to speak a 
word of cheer to the wife. ‘‘ Good-by, granny, I will 
come again to-morrow,” she said. 

“The Lard bless ye!” said the old woman. 

“If you can do that,” she said to Elizabeth, when they 
were outgide the door, *‘ you will be belping me more than 
in the way you proposed.” 

“Do it!” cried Elizabeth. ~‘Do that!” Oh, you don’t 
know what you are saying! It made me sick to my soul. 
I shall never be rid of that horrible odor. Oh, I couldn't! 
What are you made of?” 

‘Of the same flesh and blood as that old woman,” said 
the girl, with her foot on her own stair. ‘‘I see that I 
was quite right about you.” 

“Stop!” suid Elizabeth. ‘I will wash out the rags. 
No, I can’t—I can’t! I will bring you lots and lots of soft 
new ones for her, so that they needn't be washed. Oh,” 
as she turned away, ‘‘ how can you do it?” 

“* Because I love her,” said Marian, slowly. 

“Love her? Why, she can't be anything to you—that 
creature. It doesn’t seem as if the same power made 
you both.” 

** When I first saw her I pitied her so I had to help her; 
and then, after I had helped her—oh, I don’t know how 
or why !—I felt tenderly to her—you would; any one would 
—she became dear to me. I feel,” said Marian, as she 
stood on the step, looking down at Elizabeth—“‘ | feel as 
if I bound up—other wounds—in binding hers.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ But I 
shall never be good enough for that. It isn’t in my mé- 
tier. But—oh, why can’t you listen to me? If you would 
only come and live with me, you could go and wash dirty 
old women—I mean bind up woundé--{ waen do good to 
people all day long and every day, and teach me too, 
perbaps. I should think—I should think,” cried Elizabeth, 
‘**you would see that the pride which hinders your doing 
good to all these—” 

Suddenly Elizabeth's eyes dilated as if she saw some 
awful apparition. She did indeed. But it was not the 
phantom of Marian’s pride. What was her own pride 
that let comparative poverty and a name that had been 
dishonored stand in the way of Ted Dakin’s happiness, 
that let them stand in the way, too, of all the work in the 
world that might be done with Ted Dakin’s money! ‘‘Oh,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ you have taught me sometifing already! 
Wait a moment. It seems as if I had known you all my 
life. I have half the mind to tell you—” 
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**T haven't the moment,” said Marian. 

“You must take it, then. I will carry home some of 
your work for Jane to do on her machine. Sit down here,” 
and she bad pulled Marian down, and they were sitting 
on the step with Elizabeth's big cape round both, and she 
was pouring out her story. ‘Oh, he is the best, the no- 
blest—I know it has half killed him—it has almost broken 
my heart—it is all my evil pride—I have been so wicked 
—and ob, Marian, I will make a fair bargain. If you will 
= down your pride and come to us—there’s only Aunt 

-ssy and me—I will put down mine aud write to him! 
You are an angel, an angel, and I saw it in Mr. Ellis’s 
eyes when he pronounced your name.” For Marian was 
listening with all the interest in a half-guessed, half-hinted, 
incoherent love-story that even nuns and angels may 
feel. 

Her face was as pink as a rose. 
your aunt wil!l—” 

‘Oh, it will! it will!” cried Elizabeth. ‘‘ And we can 
make your mother well among us. “She never can get 
well ere. My life won't be useless after all. And if I 
don’t love the old woman, ob, | do love you!” And she 
kissed the half-startled girl beside her, who could only 
dimly feel that a part of this exuberance was the long- 
repressed affection for some one else. ‘‘I am sure we 
are something to each other, some natural affinity—it was 
love at first aight. It was what Mr. Ellis said, or the way 
he said it. Oh!’—stopping short and holding Marian off 
and looking at her, the face suddenly blooming again like 
a flower. ‘* Well,” she said, “I will gonow. But I will 
come back to-morrow, and you will be ready—” 

‘* Not to-morrow,” said Marian. ‘‘I must have a little 
time to accustom myself—” 

Je'll see,” said Elizabeth, and she ran down the rick- 
ety stairs. ‘‘Oh, it makes you so happy to be doing 
good,” she said, ‘if it’s only to yourself!” And she 
smiled on all the bad little boys, and gave pennies to the 
little girls, and beamed like a sunburst the whole way 
home. And that afternoon a special-delivery boy put 
into Mr. Ted Dakin’s hand a note that said something 
about the writer’s being very wicked, and having just 
found it out, and about its being Little Christmas, and if 
he wanted a present that wasn’t fit for a big Christmas 
he could have it by coming for it, and it would be Epiph- 
any, she believed, if any one could keep the run of the 
festivals in this part of heathendom, and if the star had 
risen in the East it was shining in the heart of his Eliza- 
beth. And the consequence was that a whole greenhouse 
was robbed of its roses,and a special engine took them 
and an eager young fellow who had found nothing better 
to do with his money over the road with no loss of time. 
And the lights burned late that night in Miss Bessy’s par- 
lor, among the roses and spicy fragrances, with two people 
too blissfully rapt to remember that there was winter and 
trouble in the world outside. 

“We can live here summers,” said Ted, the next morn- 
ing, as the sun shone, the sky burned blue, the snow 
sparkled, and inside the fire snapped and the flowers 
bloomed, Elizabeth herself lovelier than any flower, to his 
mind. ‘‘ And the rest of the year we will go where we 
please.” And he made a rapid review in his mind of fu- 
ture avenues and trees and gardens and piazzas. ‘‘ As 
for this Marian of yours, she shall have a salary for 
taking care of all the blind, halt, and Jame in the vil- 
lage—” 

e It would be a great deal better for me if I could do it 
myself,” said Elizabeth, wistfully. ‘ But it will be a 
great deal better for them that she does it. Till she mar- 
ries the minister,” added Elizabeth. ‘* And afterwards, 
too, I suppose.” 

“Oh, and is that on the cards?” 

“They haven't, either of them, ever thought of it! 
They don't know they have!” 

“* But it will be, you mean, just the same? Then she'll 
have to bave her salary doubled. Speaking of cards, 
where is Miss Bessy? In the dining-room? Aunt Bessy, 
I had almost forgotien, I have brought you a present. 
And you are never to play your patience with anything 
else. They always called it patience, didn’t they, in the 
old English novels?” 

‘Oh, my dear!” exclaimed the little woman, as she 
looked at the ivory miniature portraits of Louise of 
Prussia and Isabella of Spain and the royal rest. “I 
shall never dare to touch them! You have ‘taken this 
way to cure me of playing solitaire!” 7" 

And then this eager young fellow, whdse will there 
was now no resisting, went with Elizabeth and brought 
Marian Keighly and her mother to the farm, whether they 
would or not, and gave Marian to understand that she was 
now in the receipt of a salary as their agent for doing 
good. 

‘* Perhaps it’s a new business,” said Ted, ‘‘ But it’s 
going to be a fine one all round. And we want you to 
remember that you, too, are one of the people to be done 
good to, and so keep justice even-handed. And for 
the rest of your life, so far as this village is concerned, 
you are to be our conscience, and carry the key of the 
strong-box.” And as Miss Bessy bustled away with 
Marian, he and Elizabeth went off into the window-seat, 
looking along the broad snow-fields to the green wood, 
and hearing the winter wind sing in the high clear azure 
of the noon sky, and his arm kept off the draught from 
her, and they forgot there were any other people in ex- 
istence, all in all to each other as entirely as if they had 
been two blessed spirits in space. 

“Well, Elizabeth,” said Miss Bessy, two or three weeks 
afterwards, happy herself beyond the bounds of expres- 
sion, most of her thoughts lost in waves of wedding para- 
phernalia, “ it’s lucky that gown that came down yester- 
day didn’t quite fit you, for Marian looks like a beauty in 
it, with a pink Liberty scarf. Ten, knave, queen—she 
always wears her old black gown, I see—no, that’s a <lia- 
mond; I thought it was a heart—when she goes to her 
old women. But she has the rubber boots and rain-cloak; 
and now Ted has sent down the horse and sleigh—I over- 
looked that ace—I shal! drive her myself sometimes. She 
is getting to look just like this Mary Stuart on these cards 
of Ted’s—I can’t tell the tens from the eights on them— 
dear me, I shall never have a quiet hour at solitaire again 
in any peace of mind, with all this she tells me there is to 
do! if really think her mother is improving—there’s the 
king at last—I’ve done it!—don’t you? I'm going to have 
Mr. Ellis to tea again to-night; that plum cake is quite 
mellowed now. Aund—oh, well—I suppose even ministers 
are mortal!” 
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MY LADY 


BY MAARTEN 


AvuTuor or “An Otp 


DEDICATION. 

God's Angel of Human Love sat alone in the garden of 
lilies. Her arms hung listlessly among the blooms she had 
gathered into her lap. For her eyes—sole mirrors of the In- 
approachable Presence—were gazing steadfastly down upon 
the darkness, deep down where the black bar of sorrow strikes 
across the wide radiance of eternity, down on the sin-laden 
star that still hastens athwart the shadow. A single tear- 
drop stole out upon her cheek, and, falling, crept away into a 
milk-white chalice. Suddenly, with a movement of ineffable 
pity, she flung forth all the flowers wpon her lap into the 
world below. 

Into my bosom, O Beloved, is fallen the flower with the tear 
at its heart. Unto thee,O fair among God's flowers, white 


among his angels, strong among his saints, unto thee, with the 
thorn in thy side, and the star on thy forehead, unto thee do 
I dedicate this ray from a life of which thou art the light. 


CHAPTER I. 
URSULA. 


T was a white-hot July morning. Long ago the impa- 
tient earth had cast aside her thin veil of summer 
twilight ; already she lay, a Danae, in exultant swoon be- 
neath the golden sun. Yet the bridegroom had barely 
leaped forth to the conquest; his rath kisses were still 
drinking the pearly freshness from the dawn, while the 
loud birds filled the resonant heavens with the tumult of 
their bridal song 

It was still so early, and already so immovably warm ; 
all wide earth and deep sky agasp in the naked blaze. 
Ursula drew forward her broad-brimmed straw hat, where 
she stood picking pease among the tall lines of pale green, 
blossom-speckled tangle. 

*‘Oof!”" she said. Not as your burly farmer says it, but 
with the prettiest little high-pitched echo of the louder 
note. And she buried her soft brown cheeks in the cool 
moisture of her half-filled basket. Then she gravely re 
sumed her work, and a great, big, booming bumblebee, 
which had thought to play hide-and-seek with Ursula’s 
nose, sailed away in disgust that on such a sun-soaked 
morning any of God’s creatures should bend to toil in his 
sight ‘ 

Ursula Rovers was not one of those who serve their 
Maker with dancing and a shout. Yet she sang two her 
self, very sedately, us she broke off each bursting pod, 
amid the fiercer jubilation of the passion-drunk black- 
birds and finches 


“CONFOUND YOU! 


GET OUT OF THE WAY, CAN'T YOU? 


NOBODY. 


MAARTENS, 


Maw ’s Loves,” gc. 


“Stand then with girded loins, and see your lamps be burning; 
What though the sun lie fair upon your paths to-day! 
Who reads the evening sky? Who knows if winds te turning? 
The night comes surely. Watch and pray!” 


The prim vegetable garden, with its ranks of gay salads 
and pompous cabbages, lay serenely roasting, as vegetable 
gardens delight to do, in unabated verdure. About Ursu- 
la’s corner the lattice - work of creepers put forth some 
faint attempt at a stunted shadow. Dominé Rovers came 
down the walk, his coat flaps brushing the currant-bushes. 


“Who reads the evening sky? Who knows if winds be turning?” 


** Ursula !” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

‘**Come in and shell your pease, whilst I recite you my 
sermon.” 

‘*But I must pick them first, father !” 

“True. What I love best in you, Ursula, is that you 
are as logical as if you were not a woman.” 

The pastor drew nearer to the scaffolding of the green- 
ery, and strove 7 to shelter his tall figure in its shade. 
He was a spare, soldierly-looking man, with an honest 
complexion and silvery hair. You knew he had a very 
gentle countenance, until you gave him cause to turn a 
wrathful look upon you. 

‘*I might as well begin at once,” he said, and, proud 
though she was of her father’s preaching, the girl's soul 
rose in momentary protest on behalf of the birds and 
flowers. ‘‘I have chosen a text for to-morrow, Ursula, 
which has troubled my thoughts all through the week. 
All through the week I couldn’t understand it. And 
when I came to look it out, it wasn’t there at all.” 

Ursula’s dutiful lips said, ‘ I see.” 

“T imagined the verse to be as follows: ‘Flee from 
youthful lusts that war against the soul.’ But I see the 
word used is ‘Abstain.’ I could not believe it of St. Peter 
that he would have instructed any man to run away in 
battle. You will find the ‘flee’ in Timothy, my dear, but 
the connection is not the same.” 

Dominé Rovers paused and stood tenderly watching his 
natty daughter in her cool print dress. Suddenly he burst 
out quite impetuously: ‘‘ Resist! resist! That is the true 
Bible language. Resist the devil. Resist temptation. 
And so I shall tell them to-morrow morning. ‘Dearly 
beloved,’ I shall say, ‘life is a—’” 

‘* War!” cried Ursula, facing round. A bold blackbird 
had alighted on one of the stakes and sang loudly of 
peace and good-will. 
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‘Don’t interrupt me, child”"—the Dominé’s eyes grew 
vexed. ‘‘I know I have said it before; they cannot hear 
the truth too often. ‘Life is a battle, dearly beloved 
Against the city of Mansoul all the powers of evil band 
themselves together. But in the vanguard march ever 
the lusts of the flesh. You cannot escape, the conflict. 
And therefore’”—the speaker lifted an energetic arm— 
“*remember what said the Corinthians—the grandsires 
of St. Paul’s Corinthians—to the Spartans, their allies 
“He that, for love of pleasure, shrinks from battle will 
most swiftly be deprived of those very delights which 
caused him to abstain.” My subject divides itself’—Ursu 


OF THE ROAD!” 








la, you are not attending—‘ into seven natural parts: the 
enemy, the weapons, the—’” 

Nobody listened. All God’s creation, busy with its in- 
dividual loves and pleasures, luxuriously lapped in the 
sensuous sunlight, and, rejoicing in universal allurement, 
was twittering and fluttering and blushing and blooming 
in clouds of perfume and pollen. The great All-father 
smiled down upon his manifold children—and shrivelled 
them up 

Ursula was not listening. Her father was a dear, dear 
man, but she had heard it all so often before! And for- 
tune had pity upon her and upon the sleepily staring 
marigolds, and created a diversion ere the sermon was ten 
sentences old. 

Shrill shrieks of childish protest under punishment 
arose from beyond the garden wall. The pastor of an 
unruly flock immediately ran to peer over the bushes. 
And Ursula followed more slowly, flitting into the full 
morning glow. 

Out on the gleaming highroad a peasant woman was 
belaboring an eight-year-old urchin in a whirlwind of 
dust ('ll teach you to use bad words,” she was scream- 
ing. ‘‘Damn me, 1 can’t make out, for the life o’ me, 
what taught the child to swear!” 

Ursula, leaning one round arm on the top of the garden 
wall, turned spontaneously to her father, all her serious 
young face a sweet ripple of fun; but the Dominé counted 
not a penny worth of humor among his many militant vir- 
tues. He pressed his thin lips tight under his Wellington 
nose. He was not going to reprove a mother in the pres- 
ence of her son 

‘Discipline first,” said the Dominé. ‘‘One thing I 
note gratefully, Ursula—that the wretched habit of swear- 
ing is now confined to the lower classes in this country. 
In my time even gentlemen would swear—” 

A dog-cart had turned the sharp angle at the back, 
where the road breaks off to the Manor-house. Io the 
dust and the skirmish it pulled up with a jerk, and a clear 
voice was heard crying 

““Confound you! Get out of the way, can't you? 
Scuffling in the middle of the road!” 

The dog-cart was a very smart dog-cart, and the mare 
was a high-stepping mare. She fretted under the sudden 
restraint, amid an appetizing jingle, and smell, and glitter 
of harness. There was not so much promiscuous dust 
but that the speaker could instantaneously perceive the 
two heads over the low brown wall 

He lifted his cap. ‘‘Good-morning, Dominé! Good 
morning, Ursila!” he said, with nonchalance. ‘“ Awfully 
hot already, isn’t it?’ 

The Dominé raised a flashing eye. The woman and 
boy had slipped away. ‘‘Gerard,” said the Dominé, 

why do you swear at our people? How often must I 
remind you of our joint responsibility? We must lead 
them to what is right; I by my precept, you by your 
example.’ 

‘‘Oh, Dominé, I'll exchange, if you're agreeable,” re- 
torted the young man, with a quick smile. The Dominé 
looked away 

“You are going to the station to fetch your brother, 
Gerard ?” interposed Ursula, carelessly cracking the pods 
in her basket 

“ Yes, at your service,” replied the young man, as he 
loosened the reins 

‘ How strange it will be for you to meet Mynheer Otto 
again after all these years!” 

Gerard turned quickly from his prancing steed. 
you going to call Otto ‘ Mynheer’?” he asked. 

” She blushed with aunoyance in an overflow of innocent 
confusion 

“Oh, very well,” he went on. ‘Only, of course, you 
will have to call me Mynheer Gerard.” 

He raced off, laughing. ‘I know you,” she stammercd; 
but the words were lost in the dog-cart’s departing rattle. 
She appealed to her father in dismay. ‘‘ Why, father,” 
she cried, “‘I have known Gerard all my life!” 

Together they stood watching the dust-enfolded vehicle 
disappear into the far blue sunshine. Its occupant was 
young, light-hearted, and handsome. Evidently « cavalry 
officer: you could see that by the way ia which his tweeds 
and he conjoined without combining. 


‘** Are 


CHAPTER IL 
THE DOMINE. 


Let us go in to breakfast,” said the Dominé. Father 
and daughter passed up between the stiff stalks of the 
gooseberry-bushes, among the sallow, swollen fruit. Both 
of them walked with a straight step, the figure erect, and 
a little self-reliant. ‘ he 

The pastor fell back a few paces with meditative gaze. 

He was wont to rejoice tremulously in Ursula’s physical 
health, in the easy carringe of the head, the light swing of 
the hips. He rejoiced in the clear brown of her complexion 
and the calm depth of her brave brown eyes. No weak 
woman in blood or brain this stately strong-limbed maiden. 
He thanked God mournfully, ever reminiscent of the per- 
vading sorrow of his life, the loss of the frail young crea- 
ture who had dropped by the road-side wellnigh twenty 
years ago. 
” It was that affliction which bad made a cleric of Cap- 
tain Roderick Rovers. By nature he was a soldier, reck- 
lessly brave and almost devil-may-care. A man who 
thought straight, if not far, and struck straight in the 
front. He had escaped from the inertia of our long Ba- 
tavian peace to the red-hot tumult of Algerian desert war, 
and had come back, early bronzed and silvered, plus the 
Legion of Honor and minus an arm. He bad married a 
pure white clinging thing, like a lily, that twined every 
tendril round his sturdy support, and then dropped from 
the stem. She was a good woman. To him she had come 
asa revelation. ‘I have fought the good fight,” she had 
whispered, in dying. He, with the medals on his breast 
and the memory of not a few killed and wounded—could 
he have said as much face to face with death? 

He began to comprehend something of that battle which 
ix not to the strong. On their wedding-day the bride had 
given her soldier husband Bunyan’s Holy War—a Dutch 
translation—substituting it on his table for the weather. 
beaten little Thucydides which had been his companion 
in all his campaigns. He had demanded back the Greek 
historian. He now took up the spiritual conflict, and 
fought the powers of darkness, as he had ever met an 
enemy, at arm’s-length. ; 

His mutilation having incapacitated him from active 
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service, he took orders, henceforth to do battle with his 
country’s inmost foes in the heart of every parishioner. 
The old militant spirit flamed in him still, and be led his 
slow flock like a regiment under the banner of the great 
Captain. On the high days of the Church he wore his 
Cross of the Legion iv the pulpit. His clerical superiors 
had objected: he dared them to object. It was gained, 
he said, like your reverend titles, in honorable war. 

He had cherished the solitary treasure of his heart, but 
his care had been free from coddling; he had even com- 
bated the enervating influence of his sister-in-law, who 
kept house for him. “ Coolness and cold water” was one 
of his maxims in any sudden emergency; |ate into the au- 
tumn you could have seen the gaunt father and the little 
solgmn-featured girl wending their way towards the river 
for a swim. The bathiess villagers watched aud won- 
dered. They judged the good man to be a little daft, but 
they loved his cheery helpfulness, Dozing on the battle- 
field, they caught, between two yawns, the stir of his re- 
veille, and its clarion note passed like a breeze through the 
foulness of their sleeping-ditch. 

Then they turned in the trenches and fell asleep again. 

Ursula learned early that life was no dream-garden. 
** Duty, like a stern preceptor,” often pushed himself un- 
pleasantly to the fore in her young existence and extin- 
guished the sunlight, provoking thunder-storms. Not that 
these were by any means the rule; her father loved her 
too tenderly for that; he kissed her leisurely upon the 
forehead. ** Be sober,” he suid ; ‘‘ be vigilant.” Her aunt 
gave her sweets. 

Yet Ursula, from a two-year-old baby, loved her father 
best. Even when, once, he chastised her because she had 
told a lie. 

**Gerard will be late for the train,” said the pastor. 
**Headlong, as usual. Either Le will get there too late or 
he will drive too fast.” 

** He will drive too fast,” replied Ursula, quietly. ‘* Tell 
me, father, about this elder brother of his. How strange 
it will seem—a new son at the house whom nobody 
knows! I wish he were not coming.” 

“IT have told you before, Ursula. But women are so res 
olutely curious. A man’s curiosity is impulse, a woman's 
is method. Besides, you remember him yourself; he was 
here twelve years ago.” 

**1 don’t remember much, only a quiet-looking gentle- 
man who seemed afraid of children. What had he been 
doing in Germany, Captain?” 

“Earning his daily bread, no more and no less.” 

‘‘And what has he beeu doing these twelve years in 
Java?” 

‘** Earning his daily bread, not less, but no more.” 

‘*I know,” mused Ursula, with feminine inconsistency. 
“It seems so ridiculous, a Van Helmont earning his liv- 


ing.” 

‘But this was ared rag toa bull. “ It is never ridicu- 
lous!” cried the pastor. ‘‘*Give us this day our daily 
bread;’ that means: we would accept it, Lord, from uo 
other hands than Thine !” 

‘** As manna?” queried Ursula. 

**No, child, as the harvest of toil. By-the-bye ”"—the 
old man stood still on the veranda steps, his limp sleeve 
hung against his long black coat—"‘ it is a strange coinci- 
dence, my preaching to-morrow’s sermon, and Otto com- 
ing home to-day. The Sabbath before he first started for 
Germany I preached on resisting the devil.” 

Ursula smiled, a harmless little smile, all to herself. 

‘‘I remember it as if it were yesterday,” continued 
the Dominé, thoughtfully watching a wheeling swallow. 
‘Do you know, Ursula, why Otto van Helmont went 


me 
“No,” she responded, quickly inquisitive. ‘Tell me 
why.” 

**T suppose you think it was some love-story?” 

“No,” she said aguin. *‘ Why should I think? I don’t 
kuow.” 

“You are not like other girls, Ursula. Most women 
think everything is a love-story. Come, let us go in.” 

“ But he is quite old now?” she persisted, with her hand 
on his arm. 

*He is what children call old. I believe he is seven- 
teen years older than Gerard. I have alws /s liked Otto 
exceedingly, little as I know of him. He is a true, sim- 
ple-hearted gentleman, is Otto.” 

**I1 don’t doubt it,” replied the girl, with a shade of 
petulance ; ‘‘ but it will be so awkward, a stranger at the 
house!” 

“| wish you would close the veranda door, Roderigue,” 
said a querulous voice from inside. ‘* You are letting in 
all the heat.” 

The occupant of the room came forward, a little yellow 
lady, with red ringlets, in a red wrapper. This was Miss 
Mopius, the Dominé’s sister-in-law, and an invalid. 

‘IT had kept down the temperature so beautifully,” she 
complained, during the performance of the usual perfunc- 
tory pecks. ‘‘ What's the use of scolding the servant if she 
sevs that you don’t care? Look at the thermometer, Ur- 
sula ; it was under 65°.” 

Ursula obediently reported that it was now nearing 67°. 

“You see,” said Miss Mopius. She said nothing else, 
but the words dragged down upon the little room a fear- 
fal weight of guilty silence, from which Ursula fled to 
wash her hands. 

As the girl was coming down stairs again, she heard 
the rumble of returning wheels. She could not resist a 
swift run to the veranda, where she had abandoned her 
basket. As she caught it up the dog-cart came flying 
past. The two brothers were in it now. The elder 
turned sideways, started, hesitated, took off his hat. 
Ursula remained watching them, a symphony in yellow 
and brown, with the marigolds at her feet in a lake of 
golden orange, and the pink -tipped honeysuckle all 
around her, against the staring sunflowers loud and bold. 


CHAPTER IIL 


HOME. 


** Wao is that yellow frock among the yellow flowers ?” 
asked Otto van Helmont. ‘“ But, of course, I can guess,” 
he added, immediately. “That was the parsonage we 
just passed. The ‘nut-brown maid’ must be Ursula 
Rovers.” 

“Ursula? Was she there still ?” replied Gerard, flick- 
ing a fly from the horse’s flank. ‘‘She seems to live in 
the garden. Doesn't care tuppence about her complexion.” 

‘She is very remarkably beautiful.” 
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“Do og think so? I never noticed. You see, I have 
known her all my life. She is just the parson’s daugli- 
ter. I sup she reminds you of your own Javanese.” 

Otto fi , and the two drove on, side by side, in si- 
lence. They were very unlike to look at; there must have 
been, as Dominé Rovers had said, from fifteen to twenty 
years’ interval between them. The young man was spruce 
and slender, carelessly elegant in appearance and attitude; 
the elder brother, the planter, sat square and stalwart, 
with ruddy skin and tawny beard. He was coming home 
for rest, weary of the j splendor of the tropics ; as 
they drove on, he turned right and left, with r, misty 
eyes. The salute of the passing ts delighted him ; 
he watched, in quiet ecstasy, their long-drawn glances of 
inquiry or semi-acknowledgment. This was better than 
the humbly crouching savages under the cocoa - trees. 
This was recognition; this was home. 

The avenue was home, the white house behind the trees 
was home, and the clasp of his mother’s arms—no, that 
was home. Never mind, for one moment, the rest. 


“You have gray hairs here and there, Otto,” said the 
Baroness van Helmont, fondly. ‘‘I never knew I was an 
old woman before.” 

2 — father bent down quickly and kissed her slender 
and. 

**My dear, you will never grow old,” he said. ‘ You 
belong to the things of beauty, and you remember what 
the English poet said of them.” 

The little porcelain lady laughed among the laces of 
her morning gown. 

“Yes, but the ey gt snow said just the reverse, and 
in matters of beauty the Frenchman is the better judge.” 

** Well, let Otto be umpire. He is best able to decide. 
Otto, do you find that your mother has grown a day older 
since you left ?” 

The old Baron looked towards his big son with what, on 
his easy features, was almost an anxious expression. 

‘* Yes, she is older,” said Otto, gravely. 

The Baroness laughed again. 

** My dear,” she said, “ he is impossible as ever. Leave 
him. He, at least, is not changed.” 

Mynheer van Helmont dropped his eyelids with a quick 
movement of vexation, and walked from the room. 

Mother and son were left together. They went into 
the Baroness’s litile turret-chamber, a rounded bondbon- 
niére, all pale flowered silk and Dresden china, with a 
long window overlooking the park. 

** Sit down, child,” suid the Baroness. 
to be home again?” . 

A lump in the strong man’s throat prevented immediate 
reply. Presently he took his mother’s jewelled fingers in 
- eg ** And what have you been doing all this time?’ 
1€ Sid, 

‘Doing? But, my dear, we have been living. What 
else should we do? It is you who have shot the tigers. 
Noihing has happened here.” 

‘* Grandpa is dead,” said Otto, meditatively. 

* Ah, yes, grandpapa is dead. That is very sad, but 
he had been very childish for years. He lived upstairs 
in the blue- room and never came out of it. He did not 
know us. He used to mistake me for some horrid recol- 
lection of his youth, and call me Niniche. It was very 
embarrassing.’ 

They were both silent. 

* Your father said it was a great compliment,” added 
the Baroness, gravely. 

** And lis pension ? What has become of that? How 
did you manage ? I have often wanted to ask.” 

** Well, of course, his pension went. Your father had 
always said it would make a tremendous difference. I 
cannot say I find it has.” 

** But it > Otto. 

“OF course. y dear boy, have you still your old 
liking for business ? I beg of you, do not begin talking 
of it just yet.” 

Otto smiled. 

‘*Come, lean your head on my lap as you used to do. 
Wait a minute ; you will spoil my dress.’ 

She spread out a flimsy bit of cambric which could have 


** Are you glad 


protected ave ef sat softly stroking the dark hair > 
a 


from his face as on the rug. 

“You have come back heart-whole ?” she said, pres- 
ently, but there was not. much interrogation in her voice. 

‘Yes, mother.” The tone excluded doubt; not that 
any one ever thought of doubting Otto. 

‘* Gerard was ayes Perens that you would bring 
back a ‘nut-brown’ wife.” 

The words seemed to strike home strangely to Otto, 
like an echo, ‘‘ Gerard —— very lively,” he said. 


“He always had exceedingly high spirits asa boy. But, 
of course, I hardly know him.” 
“He is brightness itself,” said the Baroness. ‘‘ He is 


like a constant sunbeam. Dear boy, I hope he wil] make 
an advantageous settlement. And you too, dear Otto, I 
wish you would marry and”—her voice grew tremulous— 
“* stay at home.” 

‘* But, mother, I must first find a wife.” He spread 
out his fingers contemplatively on the white plush beneath 
him, among the gold-embroidered lilies. 

‘*That is a woman’s work, not a man's. It is a mo- 
ther’s, and I could easily manage it. A man should find 
all bg loves for himself except the one he marries in the 
end.” 

“But would you look for a consort, mother, or merely 
for a mule with money-bags ?” 

“Otto, how rudely you put things! Contact with 
black people bas not improved you. I should look for 
an angel, worthy of my boy—an angel with golden wings.” 
She paused, and played shyly with the velvet at her wrist. 
‘* Indeed, I hope you will marry a little money,” she add- 
ed, looking away. ‘‘ Your father expects it. And, be- 
sides, you must.” 

He did not answer. ‘‘Gerard is going to,” she added, 
blushing over the pink and white tints of her delicate 
cheek. ‘He quite understands it is necessary. He is 
doing his best.” 

‘How commendable !” cried Otto, sitting up. “He 
deserves, indeed, that his gilt-feathered seraph should 
bear him to a matrimonial heaven.” 


The Baroness looked placidly alarmed, ‘‘My dear,” 
she said, ‘don’t, I beg of you, go —_ your brother. 
He takes a much simpler view of duty than you. You 


have always complicated existence, poor child. You 
were a steel-clanging knight, Otto, in search of ogres; he 
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is a troubadour under Fortune's window. And he never 
plays out of tune.” ; 

And then again there was silence between them, while 
she drew duwn his head once more, But their thoughts 
were conversing still. 

‘Marrying for money,” Le continued at last, and his 
voice was black with scorn. 

“Marrying money and marrying for money are two 
very different things,” rejoined the Baroness, patiently, 
“as you know. I should not like Gerard to marry for 
money, nor you. You never will. But you can do as 
your father did.” 

“The turret-chamber was cool, yet the glowing sun from 
outside seemed to penetrate to the cheeks of both mother 
and son. 

** My father is a lucky man,” said Otto. ‘‘ But suppos- 
ing you had not turned out to be you?” 

“Then there would not have been money enough. As 
it is, we had a little love and a little money; that is the 
best blend,on the whole, to commence housekeeping with. 
Both, I suppose, should go on increasivg; with us, only 
one has done that.” 

‘* Nobody has ever missed the money,” interposed Otto, 
smiling pitifully down on the costly rug at his feet. 

“Ah, you say that! But I have often regretted that 
mamma's fortune was not larger. Papa, you remember, 
had squandered his share. Your poor father might have 
got many things he had set his heart upon, and which 
now he is compelled to go without.” 

“Yes,” said Otto, ‘‘the house would have been twice 
as full again.” 

“Exactly. For instance, he has always longed, pas- 
sionately, to possess a ‘Corot.’ He has never been able 
to procure one. There is a very good ‘ Daubigny’ in the 
small drawing-room. By-the-bye, it is new; you must 
go and have a look at it presently. But the poor man 
has never ventured to buy a ‘Corot.’ I cannot help 
feeling it is almost my fault. Certainly grandpapa’s. 
Yet he was always so considerate to grandpapa after we 
took him to live with us, never reproaching him with a 
word.” 

Otto did not ask, What is a “Corot”? He lay strok- 
ing his mother’s hand. Presently he started to his feet 
and walked towards the window. 

**How beautiful it is!” he cried; ‘how lovely! Oh, 
mother, the sun-heat across the park !” 

The little lady came dancing after him. ‘‘ Yes, is it 
not exquisite?” she cried, standing close beside him. 
**Look at the patch of yellow color there, in the break 
between the beeches. Why, Otto, since when do you no- 
tice the merely beantiful? Do you see that far line of 
white roof with the sun fullupon it? That is the gallery 
round the new Ltalian garden. Well, not exactly new, 
only you have been away such a very long time !” 

She pressed his arm. ‘‘ Now go down to your father,” 
she added, softly. ‘‘Ask him to show you the * Dau- 
bigny.” And don’t talk to him of business. You kuow 
he doesn’t like it.” 

‘‘A fortune for a picture,” said Otto to himself as he 
closed his mother’s door, ‘‘ while I was out in Java grow- 
ing tea |” 

Tie passed along a corridor which was hung with arms 
of all times and nations, into the large entrance - hall, a 
museum of old oak and heraldry among the masses of 
summer flowers. 

There he found his father pacing impatiently to and 
fro. The old Baron, whose life motto had been ‘* Tout 
s‘arrange,” was only impatient about things of no im- 
portance. He was now eager to show his son the acqui- 
sitions of the last twelve years. He knew that the dis- 
play would be productive of pleasure neither to himself 
nor to his heir, but he remained eager all the same. 

The returned exile—his heart soft with the morning's 
impressions—resolved at once to take an interest in every- 
thing. ‘‘ Mother was speaking of a new picture,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘a daub —daub -something. She said I must be 
sure and ask to see it.” 

The Baron smiled. ‘*The ‘ Daubigny,’” he replied. ‘I 
suppose the name has not penetrated to India yet. With 
us, you know, he bas made himself a little reputation.” 
He led the way into a small drawing-room, but stopped 
before pointing to his treasure. ‘‘Do you notice any 
change here?” he asked. ‘‘ Anything new in the arrange- 
ment of the whole?” 

Otto hesitated. He was horribly ill at ease, and afraid 
of making a fool of himself. It was the old sensation of 
twelve years ago. He felt like a shy man that doesn’t 
know a cob from a charger suddenly called upon to 
judge of a horse. 

* Oh, it’s nothing,” said the Baron. ‘Only the ceil- 
ing’s been painted. It was done by Guicciardi, the same 
who decorated the last Loggia in the Prelli Palace just 
before the poor prince went smash. That was a magniti- 
cent finale, Otto. Poor old Prince Luigi knew that he 
couldn't possibly hold out much longer—not a hundred 
thousand francs to the good, I am told. And he gave a 
commission to Guicciardi to paint the place with that last 
hundred thousand, just finished the thing and left an im- 
mortal whole to his country, and then—pwhit!” The 
Baron snapped his fingers lightly. ‘ Pooh,” he said, ‘‘I 
know you don’t care for that kind of thing. I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t mean to give you offence. That is the 
‘Daubigny.’” 

Otto stood staring at the little golden landscape. He 
was seeking hard for something sensible to say. He 
could not talk of art, as his brother Gerard did, while 
knowing nothing about it, trustful to Fate to make his 
talk no greater nonsense than that of those who do know. 

“It didn’t cost me very much,” said the Baron, a little 
shamefacedly. ‘It is not, of course, a first-rate speci- 
men, though I flatter myself it is by no means bad.” 

“It is very pretty,” said Otto. ‘The sky is something 
like a Javanese sunrise.” 

“Really? By-the-bye, I have some beautiful ivories in 
the west room, if you care to see them. Japanese, but 
they were bought at Batavia. What wonderful oppor- 
tunities you must have had, had you only known!” He 
looked wistfully at his son. ‘ Dirt cheap, I suppose.” 

**I don’t think anything’s dirt cheap anywhere,’’ re- 
plied Otto. ‘‘ And dirt seems the most expensive of all— 
in the end.” 

He shrank back, with a sudden misgiving of his own 
meaning; but, if the speech was discourteous, the Baron 
quite misunderstood it. ‘‘I hope you have got into no 
entanglements,” said the Buron, sharply. ‘' Although, 
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true, the expensive ones are never the most dangerous. 
We expect you to marry now, Otto, and settle down. 
Your mother is very anxious you should marry a little 
a I sincerely mig Fg will.” 

“ There is time still, father,” said Otto; ‘I’m only just 


*k ” 


** Well, [don’t know. You are nearly forty. And you 
have w a great many years, after all. Here have 
you been toiling in Java, working hard the whule time, 
and with what result? The same as in Germany before. 
You might just as well have lived leisurely at home, and 
better. Your cheeks would have been less brown, and 
your manners no worse.” 

He faced his son; he had been bracing himself for this, 
and he was astonished to find it came so easily. ‘‘ After 
all, I think you must admit, Otto, that we easy-going 
people understand life better than you.” 

“I have no wish to deny it, sir.’ 

** Well?” 

‘ “Well? I have tried to do my duty—the nearest 
uty.” 

‘*Java! It seems tome your duty was a very far one. 
Well, well, we are heartily glad to have you back. Come 
into the smoking-room, aud we will smoke a really good 
cigar.” 


(to us OConTINUED.) 





Miss Kate Mason Row anp. the author of ‘‘ The For- 
tunes of the Bourbons,” the leading article in the Januar 
number of Harper's MaGaztng, is a niece of Jumes M. 
Mason, of Mason and Slidell memory. Her aunt, Miss 
Emily Mason, for many years a resident of Paris, is also 
a writer of some distinction, and soon after the war com- 
piled a book of Confederate verses, entitled Songs of the 
South, which was very popular in its day. 

—The words, *‘ Reserve the cots for the two most un- 
interesting babies,” always accompany the check Miss 
Helen Gould sends each year for the support of two beds 
in the Babies’ Shelter connected with the Church of the 
Holy Communion, in this city. She is especially inter- 
ested in hospitals for children and in day nurseries, and 
likes to take under her particular charge the little ones 
whom others would be likely to find unattractive. At 
her lovely home of Lyndhurst, at Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son, where Miss Gould lives most of the time, she has 
each Saturday morning a sewing-class of little girls, the 
children of the workmen on her place. The gates of 
Lyndhurst always stand open, except on Sunday, and any 
one may enter and make the round of the grounds and 
the extensive greenhouses. 

—The only women who have taken advantage of the 
fact that the practice of medicine has been granted to 
their sex in Bessarabia have been Dr. Kech and Dr. Kra- 
jewska. During the last year the latter physician treated 
312 women, 180 children, and 30 men. 

—It is a curious thing that Mr. Du Maurier’s drawing 
of Svengali should so remarkably resemble Mr. César 
Thomson, the inimitable violinist; and like that now fa- 
mous musician of literature, Mr. Thomson in real life 
seems almost to hypnotize his audiences with the marvel- 
lous power of his interpretations. He played in Chicago 
on the 21st and 22d of December with Theodore Thomas's 
orchestra, and it was interesting to observe the way in 
which he swayed his hearers. lt was as if he was play- 
ing upon their very hearfstrings. For the moment each 
member of the vast audience seemed only to draw breath 
with bis bow, and tears or smiles were called to their 
faces at his will. Even the members of the orchestra 
were carried out of their usual calm enthusiasm, and the 
artist was recalled so many times and so vociferously 
that Mr. Thomas permitted him to give two encores, for 
him a most unusual proceeding. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS AND HIS WORK. 
BY M. H. SPIBLMANN. 


\ HEN five short years ago Maarten Maartens came 

into the literary firmament of England he was hailed 
at once as a probable planet of the first magnitude, not- 
withstanding the distance of his orbit. He was young 
and unpractised, but of the quality of the man there could 
be no doubt; and though it could not be said of him, as 
Thackeray said of Dickens, that he modestly came and 
took his place at the head of English literature, it could 
at least be affirmed that by right of promise, if not yet of 
merit, he belonged to the foremost rank of living literary 
creators. 

The story of his life is simple: He passed some of his 
earliest years in an English school, where the foundation 
was laid of that love of English literature and that complete 
mastery of the language which he was soon to put to such 
good use. He was still little more than a child when he 
was taken thence to Germany. There he went through 
the public school of Bonn, and passing his subsequent 
life in France and in Holland (graduating at the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, which comes in for such severe criticism 
in The Greater Glory and An Old Maid’s Love), and giv- 
ing rein to his passion for the literature of each country 
within whose borders he successively resided, he cultiva- 
ted that taste and tolerance, and that width of view and 
sympathy—the only true ‘‘ cosmopolitanism ”—which are 
such important factors in his success of to-day. 

He was destined for political life—for which, however, 
he betrays a certain contempt throughout his works. He 
refused, he has told me, to practise at the bar after taking 
his degree, as he could never make up his mind to call 
white black, and prove it to the satisfaction of judge and 
jury: for that, omitting ideals, is, after all, the barrister’s 
career, He was advancing rapidly on his own way (at 
which period his cacoethes seribendi already induced him 
to contribute to the literature of the law) when the con- 
tinued ill health of his young wife rendered it necessary 
that his little household should seek some more genial 
winter climate than Holland could offer. The Riviera 
was selected, and from the consequent periods of en- 
forced idleness Maartens sought relief in the pen, and 
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solace by the practice of it. But he was not ‘‘ Maarten 
Maartens” then. The fine young fellow of engaging ap- 
pearance—a young officer, you would think, or a diploma- 
tist, or anything but a literary artist of the popular im- 
agining—was still known exclusively by his own name; 
and to this day there are many of his acquaintance who 
harbor no suspicion that in their friend, their relative per- 
haps, is to be found, if they only knew, the my 8 
identity of the famous Anglo-Dutchman, whose pseudo- 
nym is now a familiar sound throughout the best part of 
two continents. 

But had he not been born to luxury and ease it is 
doubtful whether ‘“‘ Maarten Maartens” would ever have 
existed as a literary personality, for the preliminary ex- 
perience of his début was that orthodox rejection which 
seems to be the appointed trial of genius. Try as he 
would, he could not get a hearing. Nevertheless, the 
story was forced into print, and The Sin of Joost Avelingh 
met with an immediate and striking success. Since that 
moment all has been plain sailing. Sixteen months after 
the appearance of his first novel there was produced An 
Old Maid’s Love (April, 1891); a year later A Question o 
Taste (a mere sketch which the author wanted to call 
** Mayonnaise,” as the whole story hangs upon a single 
dish, or rather upon its sauce alone—but yielded to the 
representations of the publisher that the average Eng- 
lishman objects to a foreign title); during 1892 God's 
Fool ran through Temple Bar (published as a volume in 
October of that year); and from 1893 to 1894 the same 
magazine issued The Greater Glory—to my mind dis- 
tinctly the best of all its writer's books; while another 
story is —— for immediate publication in these 
pages which I have not yet seen. 

This five -years’ list, 1 imagine, is equalled by but few 
living authors for nobleness of thought and literary sin- 
cerity. With the exception of An Old Maid’s Love, which 
was written ‘‘at home” in his chateau during the sum. 
mer-time in Holland, the books have in all cases been 
wrought when, with his wife and his little daughter, the 
author has been sojourning in Nice or in Cannes, in La- 
tour, Wiesbaden, or in the Alps; aud in the lady, whose 
command of our language is almost as remarkable as his 
own, he has found a critic gentle and wise. He bas usu- 
ally written them in a rush, after having turned them 
well over in his mind, and elaborated with the greatest 
care their well-designed construction; and he has thus been 
enabled to alternate half a year’s work with balf a year's 
rest. lt may be of interest if it be added that he never 
works late into the night, but proceeds as an entirely 
rational creature, calling upon his “happy thoughts” as 
he requires them, and never, as many novelists do (the late 
Charles Reade pursued this method), making notes of 
spontaneous witticisms and well-turned phrases when 
seated elsewhere than at his desk. Most important of all, 
he had the temerity and the crowning sense and grace to 
address in a language he knows so perfectly a vastly great- 
er audience than he could hope to reach through the 
medium of his native tongue, just as Reinout van Rex- 
elaer in The Greater Glory chose that of France as the 
wider channel of his literary expression. 

Nor was the greater audience the only inducement. 
In A Question of Taste he tells us that there is ‘‘ no coun- 
try in the world in which literature is so hopelessly in 
disgrace and disgust as in Holland. It is not very highly 
honored anywhere, perhaps, but nowhere else does it ex- 

se iis enthusiasts to such depths of poverty and insuit. 
rhe social position must be beyond all reproach of the dar- 
ing individual who would venture to stretch out its fin- 
gers and touch its pitchy shrine.” So ‘‘ Maarten Maar- 
tens” was evolved, and English literature gained a great 
recruit through Holland's literary ay: Within a 
short time of its publication Joost Avelingh was transla- 
ted into various foreign languages—including Dutch, of 
course—and the rest soon followed. They have an ex- 
tremely wide (if not exactly a dense) circle of readers, and 
the vigorous, strongly painted scenes of modern Dutch 
life, with all their humor and all their pathos, are familiar 
to men and women far beyond the usual lounging-ground 
of the British novel reader. And greatest of all is the 
audience they command on the continent of America, 
where the Dutch and English races, in memory at least, 
come into close and friendly contact. 

Yet it is not in the nature of things that the secret of the 
author’s personality should continue to be very well kept. 
His success has made that almost impossible; and the fact 
that, with Monsieur Zola, be has been elected honorary mem- 
ber of the Authors’ Club of London, and the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson, of the Authors’ Club of New York (com- 
pliments he profoundly appreciates), has done a good deal 
to lift the veil of anonymity. The chief result of the partial 
discovery is that the iiatine have suddenly awakened 
to his existence and are devouring his novels,not so much 
out of pride in the eminent young author as in order to 
recognize ‘‘ portraits,” personal scandal, and the like, in 
the hope or fear of finding themselves or their friends 
‘*put in.” As a matter of fact, the novelist is a most im- 
personal worker. ‘I can truthfully aver,” he wrote to me 
a few months ago, ‘‘that not one single character in all 
my books suggests to me any other name than the fictitious 
name I have bestowed upon it.” This statement, how- 
ever, publicly repeated, matters not one jot to Dutch soci- 
ety. It is sufficient for them that the name of a character 
begins with a letter of the alphabet (which surely is hard- 
ly avoidable) for all the people whose initial letter corre- 
sponds to exclaim, *‘ He means me!” It is nothing to them 
that the author has given his word to the contrary; they 
believe that it is the nature of a romancist to romance; 
they read him to find out the unfindable, and they hearken 
to him only to disbelieve. Perhaps it is the characteristic 
of a small community. ‘‘The smaller our world,” says 
Maartens, somewhere *‘ the larger are its ears.” 

In view of this declaration his creations become the more 
interesting. The choleric baron in Joost Avelingh; Alers 
and the Lossells in God's Fool ; in the Greater Glory, the old 
Baron van Rexelear, the Marquis de la Jolais (surely in a 
sense the lonel Newcome and Steyne of Dutch litera- 
ture, if we .end Holland the book for the glory of it), the 
Vrouw Morel and Father Bulbius, Susanna Varelkamp 
and the Comtesse de Mongelas—all these and score of 
others live for us in his pages with a vividness that 
makes it hard to believe that they have no counterparts 
except as types. Even the great house of Volderdoes 
Sonen seems to us more real, more actual, than the im- 
mortal firm of Dombey & Son; yet man and woman, story 
and incident, the whole round of petty ambition, great 
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thought, and noble effort, of character, and the want of it, 
the new world of a society and a people pow first made 
known to us—all this is just the frank invention of a 
young man’s mind, the outcome of a creative imagination 
and a generous philosophy. 

He loves his own country, too, for all that he rallies it 
time and again on its climate, its language, its size, its in- 
difference to literature, and its little Koopstad tittle-tattle 
tendencies. Though he chuckles over the English lady 
who got little but sore throat from her attempts to acquire 
the Dutch language, though he explains how Holland 
would be the most habitable country in the whole world 
to live in if only it were habitable, even though he revolts 
against the Httlenesses inherent perbaps in a nation nu- 
merically small—he is nevertheless as proud as any patriot 
of its greatness, and as a New-Englander of its splendid 
history. You may see his pride of race peep out a score 
of times—that glorious heritage of lineage and family, he 
calls it, which none can rob the poorest of. There you 
may see his love of breeding, of blood as well as of man- 
ners, and I may whisper that one of his only hobbies, like 
Joris Middlestum’s in A Question of Taste, was once the 
working out (the drawing and emblazor ing) of armorial 
bearings, and the investing of them with «all the glories of 
their proper colors, 

Few writers in cur day—few, indeed, since Thackeray 
—have turned upon snobbery of every kind so copious 
and fierce a stream of scornful satire, or, when unworthy 
of scorn, of simple banter. Nevertheless his cynicism, 
even as the cynicism of Thackeray, is born of a burning 
love of right and justice and self-respect. “I do not 
believe in human goodness,” be declares in spite of him- 
self. ‘In effort perhaps, so long as it is not too exhaust- 
ing. But we never allow Virtue to approach too near us, 
for we can't stand her treading on our corns.” And he 
explains that what usually is meant by ‘“‘a sharp young 
man” is one ‘‘ whose moral sense is blunt.” In many a 





EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. 


passage we have the exquisite fooling of a man of deep 
sense and wide sympathy, with a world of kindly, spright- 
ly humor and good-natured pity, that with a smile invite 
the guiltiest of us poor society sinners to sit by his friend- 
ly side—a touch of the old spirit of Dickens and of Thack- 
eray, not yet, we hope, fully developed. 

But it is love and religion that have inspired Maartens's 
pen with his best writing and happiest thoughts. Love— 
**the cheapest thing on earth, which we pay most omy 
for when the final reckoning comes "—and religion, wit 
him as deep as it is ‘* broad,” the foundation rock upon 
which all his work is built. He goes further, you may be 
sure, than the short religious length recommended by his 
Father Bulbius for use in sickness—‘‘ Trust in God, and 
put a cold-water compress where the pain is.” 

Maartens’s knowledge of the human heart appears to 
be instinctive ; he feels more than he can have suffered, 
and has consciousness of far more than he has experienced. 
He touches on our frailties with tender sympathy, or ridi- 
cules them with gentle irony, reserving for vice and mean- 
ness the keenest of his shafts, for cruelty and oppression 
his hottest anger, and for irreligion his lustiest blows. 
Though his novels, it is true, are wholly written for the 
sake of the plots they unfold, and are neither “‘ problem 
books” nor fin de siéele sensations, there is in them psycho- 
logical interest of an uncommon order, and also an inter- 
mittent commentary on men and things and motives that 
in their sum present the readers with a philosophy more 
** proverbial” than Tupper’s, and as entertaining and sug- 
gestive as anybody’s. 

And his women—good and bad, young and old, grandes 
dames and servants, lovers and haters, nonentities and 
shrews— they form a gallery of living beings with all 
their virtues and their failings thick upon them, and are 
worth, most of them, as living creatures with their proper 
weaknesses, all the crowd of Kates and Amelias of a re- 
splendent literary past. It is with him an article of faith 
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that never yet was there a good man entirely worthy of a 
good woman, and better women, finer-souled, or shallower 
and more worldly than those of his literary begeitin 
you will hardly find outside the covers of his novels. And 
neath a flow of superficial banter the author conceals 
the depths of his adoration for the sex—the adoration be- 
longing to the present day, and the chivalry of the past. 


Such is he and such his thoughts who has placed five 
clever books to his credit within as many years, well be- 
fore the. sun of his life has risen to its meridian. It is, so 
to say, but the other day that we found traces of youth- 
fulness in portions of his work, and a humor that was a 
little crude and young—the lack of a trusty counsellor. 
In graceful and nervous English he clothes his thoughts, 
and tells his tales in fine literary style, with a true and 
powerful dramatic sense, and gives rein to his genius for 
strong intellectual plot and firm-drawn character—not as 
is the fashion to-day, merely sketching or photographing 
it. And we are grateful to him who has paid our nation 
and our language the greatest compliment that lay within 
his power to offer, and has enriched a noble literature by 
his bright and kindly light. 


DOILY DESIGNS. 


HESE doily designs are to be worked on fine white 
linen, or silk bolting-cloth could also be used with 
good effect. 

Filo floss is used, one thread at a time, and the stitches 
are to be made very fine. Only the flowers are to be work- 
ed solidly; or a “see 8 pr way is to work them heavier on 
the edges, in long-and-short stitch, a cross between outline 
and solid work. Outline stitch could be used throughout, 
but the half-solid method gives more scope for color and 
shading, and a more finished effect to the work. 





SKETCHES 


In the violet design the scroll would be pretty worked 
solidly in palest lavender, with the violets in a deeper tint 
of the same color; or, if more contrast is desired, the scroll 
could be in palest green or white. The leaves are in del- 
icate bronze green; the stems in a darker shade of the 
same 

The wild-rose design requires a delicate pink of a salmon 
tinge in three shades—the centres of the roses are in pale 
green, the stamens yellow, while the leaves and stems 
should be olive green, the long stems slightly dark er-and 
touched with reddish brown. The scroll is most effective 
worked solidly in white silk 

The sweet-pease are carried out in two shades each, of 
pink and delicate purple, the leaves in pale green, the 
cornucopias in olive green or yellow-brown in outline. 

The bachelor’s-buttons are to be worked in two shades of 
soft purple—the centres in deep red, and the leaves aud 
stems in gray-green. These flowers are also very pretty 
worked in a delicate rose-color. 


IN CORSICA—SCENES 
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CORSICAN SKETCHES. 


= most of us the chief reason for taking an interest in 
Corsica to-day is that in 1769 one of the greatest men 
who ever lived—great notwithstanding many petty van- 
ities and other unworthy personal qualities—was born 


there. In the present revival of Napoleonic literature, 
thousands to whom the little Corsican soldier of fortune 
has been merely a name are turning their eyes backward 
to the scenes of his childhood, and asking what special 
advantages there were for a genius in the small mountain 
hamlet where the Bonapartes played and quarrelled and 
grew sturdily under the care of their remarkable mother. 
John 8. C. Abbott’s masterly life of Napoleon gives some 
very attractive glimpses of the Corsican home, still a pop- 
ular show-place which tourists visit, and a room of which 
is included in our picture. With the Napoleon bust and 
the death-mask taken at St. Helena we are familiar, and 
perhaps the pretty peasant girl selling her gourds, or the 
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OF NAPOLEON. 


patient old man jogging peacefully along on his donkey, 
or even the row of school-boys intent on having their pict- 
ures taken with dignity, will enlist as much speculation and 
suggest more romance than the portraits of the conqueror. 
He swept over Europe like a cyclone, changed the map, 
allied himself by marriage with its haughtiest royal house, 
drew to himself the passionate devotion of his armies, won 
an immortality in historic literature, and yet the Corsican 
traveller is fain to dismiss him after a duty journey, and 
enjoy the jagged mountain-peaks, the winding roads, the 
splendid air, and the wonderful scenery of sky and earth 
and sea, grumbling at the discomforts common to inns the 
world over, and ‘‘ doing” Corsica as one does other places 
one visits for health or for pleasure. Meanwhile we must 
admit that Napoleon’s fame eclipses that of every other 
great soldier; and Napoleon sprang from the little island 
which makes so insignificant a spot on the map of Eu- 
rope, and of which our artist has drawn these interesting 
sketches. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


White veils with black dots are worn 
with amall bonnets, With a large round hat of black 
velvet a black dotted veil is preferred. Manners and 
Social Usages will be sent you on receipt of $1 2. 
Cowwrant Keapere Atachurch wedding the gowns 
should be cut high in the neck. The present fashion 
of high chiffon waists fur bridemaide’ dresses con- 
formetothia, The sleeves and «kirt may be of Liberty 
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satin, chiné silk, or figured taffeta, Wear white elip- 
pers with white gowns. The oshers enter first, then 
the six bridemaides in pairs, followed by the maki of 


hover walking alone just in front of the bride and her 
father. The conples separate at the chancel steps, 
three maids and three men etanding beride the bride, 
who has been met at the steps by the groom 

A Reapen.—See the article on a Baby's Layette in 
Bazae No, 19 of the latt volume 

A Keapes.—The addres of the New York Ex- 
change for Women's Work ie 12 East Thirtieth Street. 


They will send you their rules on application. No 

dulis are acd at the Decorative Art Society's rooma, 
EK. KE. C.—The menufactorers of certain knitting silke 

isene pamphlets containing tnetructions for kuitting 


mittens, socks, etc., which would probably give you 
just the directions you require. We cannot give busi- 
this colamn, but will send you this 
forward a stamped and addressed 


ness addresses |i 
by mall if you wil! 
enve 
Divide the duty—let the wife attend to the 
bell during the day, the hushand in the evening 
Inquinen.—No acknowledgment call is necessary 
for the ordimary rec eptior or afternoon tea An evet- 
ing affair given to introduce a débutante would re- 
quire such a ca Débutantes are more generally in- 


Davy 


trod aced at a tea, however 

cas Yea, send a regret written In the third per- 
aon, ae you would to any formal affair 

KR BM Your question is too general; if you 
will specify the points apon which you desire infor- | 


You will find full 
Sherwood's 


mation we shall be giad to wive it 
jnformation on euch sabjects in Mra 
Manners and Social Usages 

Su ssontnen,—Certainly, both of the invitations sub- 
mitted require anuewers iImmmediately 

Samata A married woman may not be bridemaid 
The lady shoald precede the man in going down the 
aisle of a theatre to the seats 

A.M If your “ at homes 
of your reception day, 
something very simple 


are simply the afternoon 
either have no refreshment or 
Return your first calle within 


two weeks if possible "ay your dinner call within a 
week or ten days. Leave a card for each lady in the 
family for both yourself and your husband—in ad 
dition leave one of your husband's for each of the 
men 

Hearts anp Srapes.—Serve the coffee last. Have 
some aliver trifle for the man's prize; you can get key 
chaine, caff buttons, scarf-pins, match-boxes, or many 
Other things for the prices you mention; books are 


always pretty prizes for such an occasion P ronounce 
* Consuelo” in four eyliables, ae Con’-su-a’-lo’. 

FA. ¢ You need send only your own card. The 
address and your reception day is all you require en- 
graved upon it 

Ww For the room with the white wood-work why 
not have a white and yellow large-figured paper? Geta 


#iik of yellow and white in similar pattern for bed and 
table hangings. The emailer room will look well in 
dull blae, Why not fii your hall end with a great 
window-seat with a lot of cushions thrown about? 
Soften the light by yellow silk sash curtains, Have 
white and gold dinner service of simple design 


Yea, lutrodace your callers tu each other 
by all means. Reserve your afternoon tea table for 
your informa! calla, Introduce a Judge as Mr 

Hoosren.—The gray silk should have a round foll 
waiet with ceriee velvet collar and belt, as you snygert. 
Make the piald velvet waist to your crépon skirt, or 
elise use plain velvet, The black satin skirt and ar- 
more walet will look well together, though cream- 
white guipure would be more effective than black lace 
as trimming. You will fud models suitable for the 
dark gray sik in late nambers of the Bazan. Do not 
line horse-hair skirts. ‘They are cut rather fall in the 
back, and rome are in godet pieata 

Mus. J. A. P.—There are three kinds of seal-skin— 
the fur seal, hair.seai, and wool seal. The wool seal ia 
a genuine and durable fur, but rather coarse. It is 
taken from seale found in the Aiantic Ocean, mostly 
off the coast of Seutiand. 

Eveuvs B.—Princesse gowns are mostly worn in 
the house, and are cut narrower than skirts that are 
separate from the wailet. 


Rosati. 


Iw a recent article on Coffee and Cocoa, the emi- 
pent German Chemist, Profe-sor Statzer, speaking of 
the Dutch process of preparing Cocoa by the addition 
of potash, and of the process common in Germany in 
which ammenla ie added, says: “The only resalt of 
these processes is to make the liquid appear tarbid to 
the eye of the consumer, without effecting a real solu- 
tion of the Cocoa substances. This artificial manipu- 
lation for the parpose of sv-called solubility is, there- 
fore, more or less inspired by deception, und always 
tukes place at the cost of parity, pleasant \aste, use- 
ful action, and aromatic faves The treatment of 
Cocoa by sach chemical means is entirely objection- 
able. ... Cocoa treated with potash or ammonia would 
be entirely unsalable but for the supplementary addi- 
tion of artificial favors by which a poor substitute for 
the aroma driven out into the air is offered to the 
consumer.” The delicious Breakfast Cocoa made by 
Waren Baxer & Co., of Dorchester, Mase., is abso- 
jutely pare and soluble No chemicals, or dyes, or 
artificial favore are used in it.—{ Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Seid by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty five cents a bottle,—{ Ade.) 


LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved hy everybody. Geod natore in children is 
rare unless they are healthy. Those raired on the 
Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from sickness, This milk is so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is juexcusable.—{ Adv} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


wate BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


” On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 









‘Their 
pure solu dle, and costs less than 
GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE 

Carer or Mvawa 
there ? ] 

EXPiLorer, 

made, 


* Brswleamnuwrftbf !” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DAWN OF CIVILI 


“ Mwikpretfwsukwaugh ?” 


ZATION. 


[A can of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder—most perfect 
free from all adulterants—the standard for purity and excellence throughout the world.] 
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Reed & Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 


W° call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our “LA REINE” 


PATTERN illustrated here, and 
furnish in all 
the regular and special 


which we 


pieces for every 


variety of 








































ca eee 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
































for special occasions, places, and events. 


< plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Sotivenirs 
Fine 


Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our 


CHICAGO: 


PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. 

new von: » {27 tee snare BCR} 
Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. 
DAA AAA A 


Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


34 Washington st. Grade Math 


Ster 





Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzont’s combines every element 


of beauty and puri 
It is universally nown, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
— the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





[Which in English means, “What have you 











Pears 


It lasts in- 


credibly. 


Best soap 


in the World. 











Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&c° 


“rane? 
On . White Ch China. 


gviland 
x imopes 


On Decorated China 














WANTED LADY AGUNTS— 
To sell the best- wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 


ARPER’S thoroughly revised, 
classified, and in- 


b— A. For all particulars write ‘a 
ae nat oom co" Pst ‘a dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
‘THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY dress on receipt CATALOGU 

& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. of ten cents, 


14 





















“Not another sheet left. This very 
day I wil) send 4c. for samples of those 
papers I see advertised so much: 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 

AND BUNKER HILL. 
I can't afford to use writing - paper 
not in style in these days when I can 
procure them so cheaply by express." 


SAMUEL WARD ©o., 
4%Franklin St., Boston, Masa. 








{ McZrthur’s ae 
(Lime and Soda) 


YRUP 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 


Comp. 


"S SYRUP as a 
——— Ask your physician about it. 
on the CURE 













ata 
















JANUARY 5, 1898. 


didn’t 
this woman 








One reason why is that when she called 
for it -and the clerk said, «‘Here’s some- 


thing just the 


gsame make 
&M. only it 


as the 
has .S.H. different 
name,”’ she didn’t know any better 


than to take what the clerk wanted to sell 
her. You take what you want. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring Street, N. Y. 
Samp'es and booklet telling how to put on S, H. & 
M. to secure best effect, for ac stamp. 


Ten Leading Books 
of the Season. 





HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 300 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON, and a Portrait of the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornament- 
al Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (ln a Box.) 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE. A Story. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of 
* A Little Journey in the World,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, 
Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 00 


TWILIGHT LAND. Written and Illustrated 
by HowarpD PYLE, Author of ** The Won- 
der Clock,”’ “‘ Pepper and Salt,” etc. 8vo, 
Half Leather, Ornamental, $2 50. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. By 
GeorGE WILLIAM Curtis. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


** HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1894. 
Volume XV. With about 800 Illustra- 
tions and 888 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 50. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. Riding to 
Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, 
Club and University Athletics. 
in English Sport, Past and Present. By 
CasPpaR W. WuitNney. Copiously Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. From the Col- 
lection of LAURENCE HUTTON. With 72 
Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$6 oo. 


THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND 
KAISER. Notes from Both Sides of the 
Russian Frontier. By POULTNEY BIGE- 


Low. Illustrated by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. New Library 
Edition. With 8 Illustrations by GEORGE 
WILLIS BARDWELL. 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


TRILBY. A Novel. By GEORGE DU Mau- 
RIER, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.”’. With 
120 Illustrations by ine Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; Three- 
quarter. Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $4 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harrer’s CatTacocur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





Studies | 





Post 8vo, Cloth, | 








T isan an acknowledged fact that many 

otherwise beautiful children are disfigured by 

their prominent ears. By wearing the above Cap, 

which keeps the ears cio-e to the head instead of crum 

led torwards, this serious blemish is remedied, i: also 

fetes the hair tidy atnight. Many thousands have been 

used with entire sati-faction. It is no irritation to the 
most sensitive child 


All Sizes—price $1.25. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Send measure round head, just above ears, aleo from 
bottom of lobe of ear over head to bott »m of other ear, 
not under chia 

The LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR catalogue with 
its 70 illustrations of the best things for chil- 
dren’s wear, mailed to mothers for 4c. postage. 


BEST & CO., 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





Marvelous 
Resurrection 
Plant, 


The Greatest Curt- 
osity. Though to all 
a rances dea 
j enn ary it will come 
to life and show a 
rosette of 
IPOS fol as often as 
putin water. Very beautiful and interesting. 
id, only 10 cents each, 
- it we will send f 
( 


densed Catalogue 
Foveuuee, and 


New Fruits. Will al 





JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK,N.Y. 





| For 
Baby 


and 


Mother 


TRADE 


MARK. 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 


is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 
ENGLISH Fleece. 


These fabrics are just the thing 
for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappe7s 
and underwear. You can get 
these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
and in dainty piqué and striped 
effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-jackets and 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 








THE “NEAL” 
PORTABLE BATH-TUB. 


One of the most, practicable 
and useful articles ever invented 


d. Amongst its man trons 
will be found the names of the little 
* Daughters of the White House,” 
Ruth and EstherCleveland. Send 
for illustrated catalogue and price 
ist to &. ©. Neal, Patentee and 

Y. 


Manufacturer, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 





when 





Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 


will please mention the Bazar 


answering advertise- 


ments contained therein. 
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or“ QRGAN PIPE” sxirt 


will not hang gracefully unless properly interlined with 
a suitable material. 


Your Puffed Sleeves 


will not have that set and style which is a pronounced feat- 
ure of all imported gowns if the stiffening is not the best. 


There is but one BEST 


HAIR=CLOTH CRINOLINE 


throughout the country. Beware of shams. 


which can be procured in grey, black, and white, and in light, medium, and heavy weights. 
Hair, and not part Cotton, which is worthless for dress stiffening. 
See that Weft is all pure hair. 





CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
The Weft is all 
Sold in all the best establishments 





els, 2 Absorber 
Mitts, 1 pair Bath Mitts, 


ranges from §2 to 


ceipt of price. 
for Catalegue. 
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STAR & CRESCENT MILLS 


Turkish Bath Novelties 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC. 
85 Bath Outfit—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 6 
Wash Cloths, 1 pair Bath Mitts, 1 pair Flesh Mitts, 
$10 Bath Outfit—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 
1 pair Slippers, matched in design, 2 Frictional Tow- 
nt Towels,6 Wash Cloths, 1 pair Piesh 


Bath Ly Women and Children. Price 
Towels— Exquisite Designs,$1 to $2 per pair,boxed. 
If not found at your dealers’, will be sent free on re- 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Write 


STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., PHILADA., PA. 








































Southall’s ‘* 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


} leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
} Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can & 
obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Patentoes and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, England. 


Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 











PRIESTLEY’S 
Black Silk Warp 






Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 


An examination will convince you of its 


i); 


merits. 
Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 









A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
Largest Importers from 
Japan, China, India, Tur- 
key, Persia, and Egypt. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N.Y. 

NEW ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
ARABIAN TABLES 
Made in white enamel, Elm, 
Maple, Oak, White Wood, 
Mahogany, Birch : - 4.50 
EGYPTIAN STANDS 





Same woods as above ‘ . 6.00 
PYRAMID STANDS 

Same woods as above ; . 6.00 
THE VANTINE SEAT 

In Oak, Cherry, Maple - 1.75 


CASS 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


Acknowledged to be far superior to all other 
makes. Ask for CASH’S. 


My 






PILLOW TRIMMED WITH CASH’S 
_HEMSTITCH FRILLING 


Eleanor Kirk's Idea, says: ** Cash's Frillings with 
hemstitched borders are great favorites with ladies, 
and they are indeed beautiful.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 


contains mony useful hints, and woven samples of the 
material, with a list of the stores where the goods 
can be obtained. Free by mall from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 
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Y oung 
Ladies 


desiring to have 
the magnificent 
set of their gar- 
ments remarked 
upon, will take 
one of the latest 
hints from Paris 
and use as an 
interlining in 
Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


At all leadin 
cheaper t 





~wTrr. 


dry goods stores. Better and 
crinoline or haircloth, 
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THE AMERICAN NOVEL 
OF 1894 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 
A Novel. By Caries 
Duptey Warner. _ Iilus- 
trated by W. T. Smep.ey. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


The tale is true to life, yet faithful to the 
demands of the art of romantic fiction. Its 
tender passages are very effective ; its portraits 
of contemporaneous social types are speaking, 
and the general impression it leaves is most 
favorable.—Philadelphia Press. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 


THE CARPET. 
Tue wild wind under the carpetstole, 
And a rosy emile was wreatiring 
The face of Bub, as he said, “Mamma, 
Just look at the carpet breathing! 
>_— | 
Reerik. “1 wih yoor ippers had ashes#pe soles, mamma.” 
Masuua. “On aeconnt of the warmth ?"> 
Bauwrin, ** Ne i because then they coald@e't burn.” 
a 


your husband ill-treats you, you should heap coals of fire on his 


head aah! the ity missionary 
replied Mrs. Rafferty, “ oi didn't do thot exactly, bat 
lid the nizt thing to it. Oj} hit him on the head with the poker, bat 


it didn't do @ bit of good, sort 


Well, sort 


IN BABY-TIME. 
Bexemox (8 a. m.). “* My 


1 hi jet 
can't you do something to 
et ~~ + sad . = 
as. Benepiox (wearily walk- 
ing). “Well, I might hand him | 
over to you!” 
—_—_—p_———— 

“Well, Jones, what have 
sworn off for"96 2" _ 

“ Dating my letters 1804.” 

“ Have you? Jove—I wish 


I could, I get it wrong every © 
time.” 


oe 


“ Barkaway is a fearful man in 
his prejadices. You know how 
he hates Bronson 7” 

Yes ” 

“ Weill, just ‘to bamiliate Bron- 
son, he bought twe whole rows of 
the best seats in the house at the 
first performance of Bronson's 
play, and destroyed the tickets, 
Conseqnence was those seats were 
vacant all the evening, and every- 
body said Brouson's popularity 
was on the wane.” 


“Are you interested in golf, 
Mra, Jenning®?” asked oung 
Simpkins, after racking his Ser 4 “ 
for sume time for something to 


y. 

“T'm not familiar with his works 
at all,” replied tlie old lady. 
“ What has he written ?” 


—_————_ 


“Shall I clean the snow off, 
madam 7" asked the little boy of 
the Boston lady 

“No,” she. replied, severely. 
“You'd far better go to school 
and learn that it is the pavement 
and not the snow that is to be 
cleaned off.” 

chessmen@aieayes 


“My dear,” said Mr. Hicks, who 
had been shopping with his wife, 
“it seems to me that if you wo- 
men would make up your minds 
more quickly, and the shopkeepers would 
return your change more speedily, you 
could do your shopping in about half the 
time it takes now." 

* Perhaps,” sald Mrs. Hicks, “ but then 
we'd be worn out. If it wasn't for the 
good long rests we have while making 
up our minds and waiting for change, I 
don't think we could stand it.” 


———_~—.>——_—_ 


Poor Simple’s fit of langhter 
Could barely be controlled 

When Daweon said his furnace 
Was hottest when ‘twas coaled 


——~>—— 


“No,” said Uncle Silas, “1 don't spank 

my boys po more. It doen't do "em no 

ood Fact is, ever sense George went to 

Gate an’ played on the football team Uve 

sorter thonght it best to let him go his own gait. Spankin’ don't help 
them kind o° boys to be good.” 


——— 
A man’s own honse is his castle, perhaps, 
Tho’ bores may invade it amain; 
But mine is quite safe ayes chape, 
For it's odd a enstle ‘ 
> 
A Birmingham’ poet has written a poem in honor ofa freckled 
Chamouni beaaty he met at the foot of Mount Blanc last summer. 
He begins i, 
“Oh, my beauteons dotted Swiss!” 


eae , 
“I'm so angry with my laandress!” raid Chappie: “She's pnt so 
little starch in my collar’that, positively it's no help to me at all in 
holding up my head, and I’m just worn out.” 





j The Doctor. ‘My dear sir, the tronble with your good 
wife is eQmmonly called rhiniti#, or coryza,” 


iV.—*“ And is liable to be complicated with cetarrh of the 
*sphedold cavities or frontal sinus,” 











IL—‘*And what 
membraue,"’ 


is especially affected is the Schneiderian 





V.—" And_may in time produce pluribus unum, nas portase 
camera obecura, and then may fatally end in boa of con- 
strictor!" 

Mr. Finigin (faintly). “ And will she die?” 


A COMFORTING PHYSICIAN. 





THE HOMELY MAN'S REFLECTION ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


I NEVER _DEINK NOR'SMOKE NOR OnEW, NoR Do T SWEAR O8 BTORM, 
Bor wuew I @aze Uvon MY FAOK, on, TuxN I WoULD Reronu! 


THE COUNTRY BOY AND THE CITY FLAT 


He liked the pretty parlor and admired the dining-room ; 

He thought the kitchen lovely, though ‘twas darker than the tomb; 
He deemed the elevator jast the finest thing he'd seen, 

And wished to ride upon it from the morning to the e’en. 


He never missed the comfort of his roomy country home. 

He didn't pive for meadows where be had been used to roam. 
He said the hal] was eplendid, though for size it was the twin 
Of that long narrow alley where he'd bowled down many a pin. 


He thought it was a splendid plan to have the nursery door, 
When open, look right out upon the ished kitchen floor, 
Because ‘twas so convenient; if he wished « of cake, 
"Twas right in reach without a bit of jow mg to make. 


And farther, when he went to bed, and dreamed of polar-beara, 
"Twas pleasanter to feel that he wae really not upstairs, 

But just a foot or two away from where his papa sat— 

He got a deal of comfort as be blinked and thonght of that. 


In short, he deemed a modern flat to be so very nice 
That he began to think it quite as fine ax Paradise, 
Till one day he discovered—and, oh, dear me, how he cried |— 
That it c ined no bunk 


vn wh a bey could slide. 





And when this flashed aeross the mind of that dear little boy, 
It.took_away his pleasure and embittered all bis joy; 
And_now, instead of Paradise, be thinks a flat as base 

And utterly devoid of good as is—the other piace. 


— > —-- 


Pretty. “There is one thing I have to say in favor of the wind 
when it whistles.” 

Denturap. “ What's that?” 

Peuriy. “It never whistles popular airs.” 





I1l.—“* Which ts characterized by the peculiar appearance of 
e nares,” 








VL—The Doctor. ‘No davaer at all, 


sir. At present ivs 
nothing more than a slight cold in the head.” 




















SUPPLEMENT 


SOME COMPENSATIONS. 


§ ews are many compensations in eco- 
nomical spending. To be able to buy 
all one needs or likes without close consider- 
ation of ways and means is doubtless a pure 
joy to some minds. For to spend lavishly 
does not always imply selfishness. These 
ure natures which ate“‘sveadencd and enrich 


el by prosperity, and comfort and peace | 


and he Ipfulness for others spring naturally 
up in their hearts so soon as the pressure of 
tightened cireumstances is relaxed, 

And yet there are compensations to be 
found in economy. To save and contrive 
through long days to obtain some coveted 
bit of household-furnishing, or some long- 
ed-for treat, carries with it many a gratifica- 
tion besides the mere attainment of the de 


sire. The arrangement and the planning, | 


which wre flavored with many anticipating 
thoughts of the pleasure they are given for; 
the expectation and satisfaction of counting 
the fast-accumulating hoard; and then the 
final joy, which extends beyond the mere get- 
ting, the glow of delight at the accomplish- 
ment of a settled purpose, which is the 
crowning reward of the economical soul, who 
rejoices ever with a tenfold satisfaction at 
obtaining what he wanted and worked for so 
long—all these are compensations which the 


prodigal never knows, and which to many | 


natures are all-sufficing. 


A UNIQUE WORK-BAG. 


A* odd liftle work-bag is made of a Jap- | 


anese crépe picture, and although the 
material is paper, it is stout and strong, and 
will last for years 
The handsomest of these 
twenty two inches long by ten inches deep, 
and one and a half of this size will be re- 
quired forthe bag. Smaller ones, however, 
if the former are unobtainable, may be sewed 
tegether to make a strip thirty-two or thirty- 
three inches long; but care must be taken to 


have them harmonize in coloring, otherwise | 


the effect will be bad. Trim off a portion 


top and bottom, in all about two inches; join | 


them and line with cardinal-red India silk, 


sewing the silk and picture together at the 


bottom with a seam on the wrong side. 

The silk should be cut eleven and a half 
inches’ deep, and this extra depth blind- 
stitched over on the right side to form a 
heading of about two and a half inches. The 
entire depth of the bag when finished should 
be nine inches. “Cut a circular piece of card- 
board fifteen inches in circumference, and 
cover on both sides neatly with the silk. 
After joining the bag together, gather at the 
bottom and sew to the card-boarid, distribu- 
ting the gathers as evenly as possible. Make 
a shirr at the top, and draw up with yellow 
silk tape, three yards of which will be needed 
for the purpose. If the predominating col- 
ors of the picture are rich, the effect of these, 
with the red of the lining and the yellow of 
the draw-strings, is very Oriental. 

The writer has used onc of these little bags 
for years, and it shows as yet few signs of 
wear, the colors being as bright as at first, 
T willed Turkey fed may be used for a lining 
instead of the silk, but the latter is far more 
durable, and will prove more satisfactory in 
every way 
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Knowledge is Economy! 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


will save you many an anxious thought, pro- 
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effect a veritable economy in your household 
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Wrinkles” mailed, free, for the asking. Your 
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Packer’s 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 
healing qualities of Packer's Tar Soap make it 
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Tar Soap 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
them in contact with contagion, in public vehi 
cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
refreshing when fatigued. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth 
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dentifrice 
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jury to the enamel 
use, and that 


completely remedied by it. Sozodont 
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, because. it 
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ant head symptoms,which is frequently the after-effect of this class of tonic. 
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BEAUTY 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 
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arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
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sally used throughout Europe, 

? and should have a place on ' 
every lady's dressing-table in \, 
this country Nhe genuine 

im ported article always bears the trade-mark 
ime.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
SOME FRANK CRITICISMS 


MONG the various customs which were in vogue twenty 
i years a that of making evening calls has entirely 


disappeared. The young man who is in business, and whose 
only leisure time is after six o’clock, is now, under this new 
social law ged to spend his evenings at his club or at 
the theatre If his acquaintance is limited and his means 
small, he must have a dull time indeed. The pleasant home 
life to which he was formerly admitted it is no longer his 
privilege to share This new fashion has been adopted for 
various reasons, chiefly because, as 1 have often said, we 
copy our styles from our foreign neighbors. The English 
mun never pays an evening visit; his hour for calling on his 
friends is five o'clock, when be drops in for a cup of tea. 
This r f course applies to the Englishman of leisure, 
the creat middle class having its own customs, which we 
do not « se to COpy We who are mostly working-peo 
ple prefer to have as our models the idlers and leaders in 
the social w 1, and so it follows that the great majority of 
our young me vho are toiling at their counting-houses or 
in their off rarely see young women except at some for 
mal gathe lhe young women themselves do not have 
nearly so ia time as they used to have: they ** come 
out it Lea yhich bo one enjoys they go to receptions and 
dinners aud dances and the opera, and they never have a 
quiet evening at home with their friends. In fact, they 


have little opportunity to make friends, everything is 
so formal and stiff It is too bad, but it must be the in 
evitable result of life in a big city. When we are in trouble 
our friends find us out, but when everything is prosperous 
with us we are left alone to enjoy ourselves in our own 


wa Sociability as it was formerly known exists no longer, 
and we must content ourselves that this is so. 

The fallacy holds among a certain class of persons that 
women in society have nothing to do, and that their time is 
spent idly in amusing themselves. This is by ho means a 








fact. So-called amusement is hard work, and there are no 
busier women than those whose occupation consists in at- 
tending to the numerous details of social life. - First there 
is the house to manage. If the household is small and the 
means moderate, the housekeeper must devote at least an 
hour or two each day to the proper running of the establish- 
ment. Sbe goes to her kitchen every morning after break- 
fast, interviews her cook, looks over the stores, glances care- 
fully into the refrigerator, and, in fact, inspects that entire 
floor. This done, and the orders given explicitly for the day, 
it is not necessary for her to go to the kitchen again. If she 
does her own marketing it is better to do it in the morning. 

Then there are the notes which must be written. It 1s 
marvellous how many there are on one’s desk which re- 
quire an immediate answer.~ Bills to look over and to file 
away, and account- books to write up. Then there is 
shopping to be done, and possibly sewing, and so the morn 
ing hours slip by. Almost every woman has- her days 
filled out, every day bringing its appointed duty or engage- 
ments. There are the various classes which gather in the 
mornings, the meetings of committees of hospitals or what 
not, the sewing classes, the industrial schools. One wo- 
man of my acquaintance had seven classes a week in her 
own house. A sudden mania has seized upon women to 
improve their minds, and this sort of study appeals to 
those who really hive not the time to devote to serious 
work. Lunch parties, followed by teas and calls, fill up the 
afternoon, and one reaches home just in time to dress for 
dinner, or if one has children one makes it a point to get 
home early enough to have an hour with them before they 
have their tea. Nothing is done on the spur of the moment; 
invitations are sent out several weeks in advance of the en- 
tertainment, however small it may be, and one’s time is not 
one’s own from the hour one returns to town until the hour 
one closes one’s house for the summer. 

There is, too, no sense of repose in the ordinary New York 
woman. She is always in a hurry: her time is so short, and 
she has so much to put into it. In the street she is obliged 
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Fig. 5.—Vetvet Eventne Gown 
TRIMMED WITH ERMINE 
For pattern and description see No. X. on 
pattern-shect Supplemeut. 


Fig. 6 


to hurry if she goes with the crowd, as no one ever saunters 
slowly. She is told to ‘‘ pass ulong” in any public vehicle 
in which she enters, and the whole world seems to be rush- 
ing and tearing on at a mad pace. It is destructive to one’s 
nerves, aud it is bad for one’s disposition, and one often 
longs for the quiet and peace of the country. The entertain- 
ments one gives or attends do not fatigue one nearly so 
much in the actual performance as they do in the anticipa- 
tion. It is this feeling that we have so much to do which 
tries us, and not the doing it. 

There is one criticism which is invariably made upon us 
even by our own country people, who, if they happen to 
have been abroad a few years, come home with eyes and 
ears keenly open to impressions, and that is that our voices 
are bad. We who live in New York have some excuse for 
speaking out loud. New York is said to be the noisiest 
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Fig. 7.—Morré Crare 
BaLL Gown 


For pattern and description see No. III 
on pattern-sheet Supplement 


city in the world, aud one realizes that fact after being in 
the country several months. In the street, then, we must 
holler, literally. There is no other word to express it. 
What with the cable-cars, the elevated, and the noise of 
trucks on our stone pavements, life is simply bewildering 
But why we should scream in the house is unanswerable. 
Go to a women’s luncheon, if your nerves are strong « sough 
to stand ‘the wear and tear, and listen to the voices, They 
are all pitched high, they are too often nasal in tone, and the 
result is deplorable. We could remedy this (if we stopped 
to think) in ourselves, and we certainly ough. to stop it in 
our daughters, whose speaking voices should be cultivated. 
A low- voiced woman is charming. Poets have sung of 
her, and writers have praised her, but where is she to be 
found? Only occasionally is there one out of, our large 
acquaintance. An old lady who kad been blind for thirty 
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Fig. 9.—Satin Evenine Gown 
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For pattern and description see No, 1X, 
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years not long ago had an operation performed on her 
eyes, and recovered her sight. It was like a resurrection 
from the dead, and her experiences, as she tells.them, are 
wonderfully interesting and pathetic. She had of course 
trained her ears to supply what her eyes lacked, and voices 
meant everything to her.. One person of whom she was 
very fond, and who had a beautiful, full, soft, rich voice, was 
rather taken uback when she was presented to her old friend 
for inspection. The old lady looked at her carefully, and 
then said,‘ My dear, your face doesn’t match your voice!” 
If our faces did match our voices, how dreadful most of 
them would be! Loud, coarse, and unrefined in the main. 
It is somewhat easy to judge a person’s character by the 
voice. A thin voice may be strengthened and a loud voice 
modulated and a nasal twang cured, and there is no doubt 
but that we need much education in this direction, Another 
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Mrs. Eliza R. Parker 


the well-known writer on household topie¢s, in the edition 
of her new cook book “ The Complete Housekeeper,” 
just published, says: 
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curious fault or habit which almost all Amer 
icans have is clipping their words and using 
slovenly English rhe simple little word 
rarely pronounced distinetly ot 
orts of curious modes of ex 
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ourse is the inevitable consequence 
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“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 











vhich he had treated me to, out 
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Seeease sae Dr. Parkhurst 





ADVE RTISIOME 


To the Women of America 


Begin~ ng with its next issue, the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 
the eminent New York divine and reformer, will begin 
a series of striking articles in 


ssc: | The Ladies’ Home Journal 


PUT UP BY 
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LOWsLL, MASS. Specially written for girls and mothers. 
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PIANOS to women which I have long wished to spea 
Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the about, and I will say them in these articles.’’ 


improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & . ° . ° . . 

Hamlin Co, in 1883. ‘This invention is the great- Dr. Parkhurst strikes the key-note of his articles in this sentence. 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
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by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not . . Tr x > 
Seentes abtoaniiber on tasiensials us ae A subscription now sent for Tue Lapres’ Home 
generally. Journav will include all of Dr. Parkhurst’s articles. 
In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 
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which has always characterized the Mason & 


Hamlin Organs, end won for them Honest | | ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


AWARDS at "ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 


of Paris, 1867. 


Rosas contemplating te tm The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


to examine these instruments. 
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